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GROUNDS OF VALIDITY OF THE LAWS OF LOGIC: 


FURTHER CONSEQUENCES OF FOUR INCAPACITIES. 
[By C. 8. Pzrcz.] 


If, as I maintained in an article in the last 
number of this Journal, every judgment re- 
sults from inference, to doubt every infer- 
ence is to doubt everything. It has often 
been argued that absolute scepticism is self- 
contradictory; but this is a mistake: and 
even if it were not so, it would be no argu- 
gument against the absolute sceptic, inas- 
much as he does not admit that no contra- 
dictory propositions are true. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to move such a man, 
for his scepticism consists in considering ev- 
ery argument and never deciding upon its 
validity ; he would, therefore, act in this way 
in reference to the arguments brought 
against him. 

But then there are no such beings as abso- 
lute sceptics. Every exercise of the mind 
consists in inference, and so, though there 
are inanimate objects without beliefs, there 
are no intelligent beings in that condition. 

Yet it is quite possible that a person 
should doubt every principle of inference. 
He may not have studied logic, and though 
4 logical formula may sound very obviously 
true to him, he may feel a little uncertain 
Whether some subtile deception may not 
lurk in it. Indeed, I certainly shall have, 
among the most cultivated and respected of 
my readers, those who deny that those laws 
of logic which men generally admit have 
Universal validity. But I address myself, 
also, to those who have no such doubts, for 
even to them it may be interesting to con- 
sider how it is that these principles come to 
13 


be true. Finally, having put forth in former 
numbers of this Journal some rather hereti- 
cal principles of philosophical research, one 
of which is that nothing can be admitted to 
be absolutely inexplicable, it behooves me 
to take up a challenge which has been given 
me to show how upon my principles the va- 
lidity of the laws of logic can be: other than 
inexplicable. ‘ 

I shall be arrested, at the outset, by a 
sweeping objection to my whole undertak- 
ing. It will be said that my deduction of 
logical principles, being itself an argument, 
depends for its whole virtue upon the truth 
of the very principles in question; so that 
whatever my proof may be, it must take for 
granted the very things to be proved. But 
to this I reply, that I am neither addressing 
absolute sceptics, nor men in any state of 
fictitious doubt whatever. I require the 
reader to be candid; and if he becomes con- 
vinced of a conclusion, to admit it. There 
is nothing to prevent a man’s perceiving the 
force of certain special arguments, although 
he does not yet know that a certain general 
law of arguments holds good; for the gen- 
eral rule may hold good in some cases and 
not in others. A man may reason well with- 
out understanding the principles of reason- 
ing, just as he may play billiards well with- 
out understanding analytical mechanics. If 
you, the reader, actually find that my argu- 
ments have a convincing force with you, it 
is a mere pretence to call thein illogical. 

‘That if one sign denotes generally ey- 
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erything denoted by a second, and this 
second denotes generaily everything de- 
noted by a third, then the first denotes gen- 
erally everything denoted by the third, is 
not doubted by anybody who distinctly ap- 
prehends the meaning of these words. The 
deduction of the general form of syllogism, 
therefore, will consist only of an explanation 
of the suppositio communis.* Now, what the 
formal logician means by an expression of 
the form, ‘‘Every M is P,’’ is that anything 
of which M is predicable is P; thus, if § is 
M, that Sis P. The premise that ‘‘ Every 
M is P” may, therefore, be denied; but to 
admit it, unambiguously, in the sense in- 
tended, is to admit that the inference is good 
that Sis P if Sis M. He, therefore, who 
does not deny that S is P—M, S, P, being 
any terms such that S is M and every M is P 
—denies nothing that the formal logician 
maintains in reference to this matter; and 
he who does deny this, simply is de- 
ceived by an ambiguity of language. How 
we come to make any judgments in the 
sense of the above “Every M is P,”’ may be 
understood from the theory of reality put 
forth in the article in the last number. It 
was there shown that real things are of a 
cognitive and therefore significative nature, 
so that the real is that which signifies some- 


* The word supp sitic is one of the useful 
technical terms of the middle ages which was 
condemned by the purists of the renaissance 
as incorrect. The early logicians made a dis- 
tinction between significatio and suppositio. 
Significatio is defined as “rei per vocem secun- 
dum placitum representatio.” It is a.mere af- 
fair of lexicography, and depends on a special 
convention (secundum placitum), and not on a 
general principle. Suppositio belongs, not di- 
rectly to the voz, but to the vox as having this 
or that.significatie. “Unde significatio prior est 
suppositione et differunt in hoc, quia significa- 
tio est vocis, suppositio vero est termini jam 
compositi ex voce et significatione.” The vari- 
ous suppositiones which may belong to one 
word with one significatio are the different 
senses in which the word may be taken, accord- 
ing to the general principles of the language or 
of logic. Thus, the word table has different sig- 
nificationcs in the expressions “table of logar- 
ithms” and “writing-table”; but the word man 
has one and the same significatio, and only dif- 
ferent suppositiones, in the following sentences: 
“A man is an animal,” “a butcher is a man,” 
“man cooks his food,” “man appeared upon the 
earth at such a date,” &c. Some later writers 
have endeavored to make “acceptio” do service 
for “suppositio”; but it seems to me better, now 
that scientific terminology is no longer forbid- 
den, to revive supposition. I should add that as 
the principles of logic and language for the dif- 
ferent uses of the different parts of speech are 
different, supposition must be restricted to the 
acceptation of a substantive. The term copulatio 
bre used for the acceptation of an adjective or 
verb. 
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thing real. Consequently, to predicate any- 
thing of anything real is to predicate it of 
that of which that subject [the real] is itself 
predicated; for to predicate one thing of 
another is to state that the former is a sign 
of the latter. 


These considerations show the reason of 
the validity of the formula, 
Sis M; Mis P: 
“<P. 
They hold good whatever S and P may be, 
provided that they be such that any middle 
term between them can be found. That P 
should be a negative term, therefore, or that 
S should be a particular term, would not in- 
terfere at all with the validity of this formu- 
la. Hence, the following formulz are also 
valid: 
Sis M; M is not P: 
. Sis not P. 
Some Sis M; M is P: 
-. Some S is P. 
Some S is M; M is not P; 
.. Some S is not P. 


Moreover, as all that class of inferences 
which depend upon the introduction of rela- 
tive terms can be reduced to the general 
form, they also are shown to be valid. Thus, 
it is proved to be correct to reason thus: 


Every relation of a subject to its predi- 
cate is arelation of the relative “not 
X’d, except by the X of some,” to its 
correlate, where X is any relative I 
please. 


Every relation of “man” to “animal” is 
a relation of a subject to its predicate. 


.. Every relation of ‘‘man”’ to ‘‘animal” is 
a relation of the relative ‘*not Xd, 
except by the X of some,”’ to its cor- 
relate, where X is any relative I 
please. 


Every relation of the relative ‘‘not Xd, 
except by the X of some,” to its cor- 
relate, where X is any relative I 
please, is a relation of the relative 
**not headed, except by the head of 
some,”’ to its correlate. 


.. Every relation of ‘“‘man’’ to “animal” is 
a relation of the relative ‘not head- 
ed, except by the head of some,” to 
its correlate.* 


At the same time, as will be seen from 
this example, the proof of the validity of 


* “Tf any one will by ordinary syllogism 
prove that because every man is an animal, 
therefore every head of a mati is a head of an 
animal, I shall be ready to——set him another 
Pe oe Morgan: On the Syllogism No. 

V. and on the Logic of Relations. 
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these inferences depends upon the assump- 
tion of the truth of certain general state- 
ments concerning relatives. These formule 
ean all be deduced from the principle, that 
in a system of signs in which no sign is ta- 
ken in two different senses, two signs which 
differ only in their manner of representing 
their object, but which are equivalent in 
meaning, can always be substituted for one 
another. Any case of the falsification of 
this principle would be a case of the depend- 
ence of the mode of existence vf the thing 
represented upon the mode of this or that 
representation of it, which, as has been 
shown in the article in the last number, is 
contrary to the nature of reality. 

The next formula of syllogism to be con- 
sidered is the following: 


Sis other than P; Mis P: 
.. Sis other than M. 


The meaning of “not” or ‘‘other than” 
seems to have greatly perplexed the Ger- 
man logicians, and it may be, therefore, that 
it is used in different senses. If so, I propose 
to defend the validity of the above formula 
only when other than is used in a particular 
sense. By saying that one thing or class is 
other than a second, I mean that any third 
whatever is identical with the class which is 
composed of that third and of whatever is, 
at once, the first and second. For example, 
ifIsay that rats are not mice, I mean that 
any third class as dogs is identical with 
dogs and rats-which-dre-mice; that is to 
say, the addition of rats-which-are-mice, to 
anything, leaves the latter just what it was 
before. his being all that I mean by S is 
other than P,I mean absolutely the same 
thing when I say that S is other than P, that 
I do when I say that P is other than S; and 
the same when I say that S$ is other than M, 
that I do when I say that M is other than S. 
Hence the above formula is only another 
way of writing the following: 
M is P; P is not S: 
.. M is not S. 

But we have already seen that this is valid. 

A very similar formula to the above is the 
following: 

S is M; some S is P: 
.. Some M is P. 

By saying that some of a class is of any 
character, I mean simply that no statement 
which implies that none of that class is of 
that character is true. But to say that none 
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of that class is of that character, is, as I take 
the word ‘ not,” to say that nothing of that 
character is of that class. Consequently, to 
say that some of A is B, is, as I understand 
words and in the only sense in which I de- 
fend this formula, to say that some Bis A. 
In this way the formula is reduced to the 
following, which has already been shown to 
be valid: 


Some Pis S; Sis M: 
.. Some P is M. 


The only demonstrative syllogisms which 
are not included among the above forms are 
the heophrastean moods, which are all 
easily reduced by means of simple conver- 
sions. 


Let us now consider what can be said 
against all this, and let us take up the objec- 
tions which have actually been made to the 
syllogistic formule, beginning with those 
which are of a general nature and then ex- 
amining those sophisms which have been 
pronounced irresolvable by the rules of or- 
dinary logic. 


It isa very ancient notion that no proof 
can be of any value, because it rests on prem- 
ises which themselves equally require proof, 
which again must rest on other premises, 
and so back to infinity. This really does 
show that nothing can be proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt; that no argument 
could be legitimately used against an abso- 
lute sceptic ; and that inference is only a 
transition from one cognition to another. 
and not the creation of a cognition. But the 
objection is intended to go much further 
than this, and to show (as it certainly seems 
to do) that inference not only cannot pro- 
duce infallible cognition, but’ that it cannot 
produce cognition at all. Itis true, that since 
some judgment precedes every judgment 
inferred, either the first premises were not 
inferred, or there have been no first prem- 
ises. But it does not follow that because 
there has been no first in a series, therefore 
that series has had no beginning in time; 
for the series may be continuous, and may 
have begun gradually, as was shown in an 
article in No. 3 of this volume, where this 
difficulty has already been resolved. 

A somewhat similar objection has been 
made by Locke and others, to the effect that 
the ordinary demonstrative syllogism is a 
petitio principii, inasmuch as the conclusion 
is already implicitly stated in the major 
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premise. Take, for example, the syllogism, 
All men are mortal; 
Socrates is a man: 
.*. Socrates is mortal. 

This attempt to prove that Socrates is mor- 
tal begs the quéstion, it is said, since if the 
conclusion is denied by any one, he thereby 
denies that all men are mortal. But what 
such considerations really prove is that the 
syllogism is demonstrative. To call it a 
petitio principit is a mere confusion of lan- 
guage. It is strange that philosophers, who 
are so suspicious of the words virtual'and 
potential, should have allowed this ‘‘ impli- 
cit”’ to pass unchallenged. A petitio principii 
consists in reasoning from the unknown to 
the unknown. Hence, a logician who is 
simply engaged in stating what general 
forms of argument are valid, can, at most, 
have nothing more to do with the consid- 
eration of this fallacy than to note those 
eases in which from logical principles a 
premise of a certain form cannot be better 
known than a conclusion of the correspond- 
ing form. But it is plainly beyond the prov- 
ince of the logician, who has only proposed 
to state what forms of facts involve what 
others, to inquire whether man can have a 
knowledge of universal propositions without 
a knowledge of every particular contained 
under them, by means of natural insight, 
divine revelation, induction, or testimony. 
The only petitio principii, therefore, which 
he can notice is the assumption of the con- 
clusion itself in the premise; and this, no 
doubt, those who call the syllogism a petitio 
principit believe is done in that formula, 
But the proposition ‘‘All men are mortal’’ 
does not in itself involve the statement that 
Socrates is mortal, but only that ‘‘whatever 
has man truly predicated of it is mortal.’ 
In other words, the conclusion is not in- 
volved in the meaning of the premise, but 
only the validity of the syllogism. So that 
this objection merely amounts to arguing 
that the syliogism is not valid, because it is 
demonstrative.* 

A much more interesting objection is that 
a syllogism is a purely mechanical process. 
It proceeds according to a bare rule or for- 
mula; anda machine might be constructed 


* Mr: Mill thinks the syllogism is merely a 
formula for recalling forgotten facts. Whether 
he means to deny, what all logicians since 
Kant have held, that the syllogism serves to 
render confused thoughts distinet, or whether 
he does not know that thisis the usual doctrine, 
does not appear. 
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which would so transpose the terms of prem- 
ises. This being so (and it is so), it is ar- 
gued that this cannot be thought ; that there 
is no life init. Swift has ridiculed the syl- 
logism in the ‘* Voyage to Laputa,” by de- 
scribing a machine for making science: 
“By this contrivance, the most ignorant per- 
son, at a reasonable charge, and with little 
bodily labor, might write books in philosophy, 
poetry, politics, laws, mathematics, and theolo- 
gy, without the least assistance from genius or 
study.” 
The idea involved in this objection seems to 
be that it requires mind to apply any for- 
mula or use any machine. If, then, this 
mind is itself only another formula, it re- 
quires another mind behind it. to set it into 
operation, and so on ad infinitum. This ob- 
jection fails in much the same way that the 
first one which we considered failed. It is 
as though a man should address a land sur- 
veyor as follows:—‘*You do not make a true 
representation of the land; you only meas- 
ure lengths from point to point — that is to 
say, lines. If you observe angles, it is only 
to solve triangles and obtain the lengths 
of their sides. And when you come to 
make your map, you use a pencil which 
can only make lines, again. So, you have 
to do solely with lines. But the land is a 
surface; and no number of lines, however 
great, will make any surface, however small. 
You, therefore, fail entirely to represent 
the land.’’ The surveyor, I think, wouid 
reply, ‘‘Sir, you have proved that my lines 
cannot make up the land, and that, there- 
fore, my map is not the land. I never pre- 
tended that it was. But that does not pre- 
vent it from truly representing the land, as 
far as it goes. It cannot, indeed, represent 
every blade of grass; but it does not repre- 
sent that there is not a blade of grass where 
there is. To abstract from a circumstance 
is not todeny it.”’ Suppose the objector 
were, at this point, to say, ‘‘'l’o abstract 
from a circumstance is to deny it. Wher- 
ever your map does not represent a blade of 
grass, it represents there is no blade of grass. 
Let us take things on their own valuation.” 
Would not the surveyor reply: ‘*'This map 
is my description of the country. Its own 
valuation can be nothing but what I say, 
and all the world understands, that I mean 
by it. Is it very unreasonable that I should 
demand to be taken as I mean, especially 
when I succeed in making myself under- 
stood?”? What the objector’s reply to this 
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question would be, [leave it to any one to 
say who thinks his position well taken. 
Now this line of objection is parallel to that 
which is made against the syllogism. It is 
shown that no number of syllogisms can 
constitute the sum total of any mental ac- 
tion, however restricted. This may be freely 
granted, and yet it will not follow that the 
syllogism does not truly represent the men- 
tal action, as far as it purports to represent it 
atall. There isreason to believe that the ac- 
tion of the mind is, as it were, a continuous 
movement. Now the doctrine embodied in 
syllogistic formule (so far as it applies to 
the mind at all) is, that if two successive po- 
sitions, occupied by the mind in this move- 
mént, be taken, they will be found to have 
certain relations. It is true that no number 
of successions of positions can make up a 
continuous movement; and this, I suppose, 
is What is meant by saying that a syllogism 
is a dead formula, while thinking is a living 
process. But the reply is that the syllogism 
is not intended to represent the mind, as to 
its life or deadness, but only as to the rela- 
tion of its different judgments concerning 
the same thing. And it should be added 
that the relation between syllogism and 
thought does not spring from considerations 
of formal logic, but from those of psycholo- 
gy. All that the formal logician has to say 
is, that if facts capable of expression in such 
and such forms of words are true, another 
fact whose expression is related in a certain 
way to the expression of these others is also 
true. 

Hegel taught that ordinary reasoning is 
“one-sided.”? A part of what he meant was 
that by such inference a part only of all that 
is true of an object can be learned, owing to 
the generality or abstractedness of the predi- 
cates inferred. ‘his objection is, therefore, 
somewhat similar to the last; for the point 
of it is that no number of syllogisms would 
give a complete knowledge of the object. 
This, however, presents a difficulty which 
the other did not; namely, that if nothing 
incognizable exists, and all knowledge is by 
mental action, by mental action everything 
is cognizable. So that if by syllogism ev- 
erything is not cognizable, syllogism does 
not exhaust the modes of mental action. 
But grant the validity of this argument and 
it proves too much; for it makes, not the 
syllogism particularly, but all finite know- 
ledge to be worthless. However much we 
know, more may come to be found out. 
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Hence, all can never be known. This seems 

to contradict the fact that nothing is abso- 
lutely incognizable; and it would really do 

so if our knowledge were something abso- 

lutely limited. For, to say that all can 

never be known, means that information 

may increase beyond any assignable point; 

that is, that an absolute termination of all 

increase of knowledge is absolutely incog- 

nizable, and therefore does not exist. In 

other words, the proposition merely means 

that the sum of all that will be known up 

to any time, however advanced, into the fu- 

ture, has a ratio less than any assignable 

ratio to all that may be known at a time 

still more advanced. This does not contra- 

dict the fact that everything is cognizable; 

it only contradicts a proposition, which no 

one can maintain, that everything will be 

known at some time some number of years 

into the future. It may, however, very 

justly be said that the difficulty still remains, 

how at every future time, however late, 

there can be something yet to happen. It 

is no longer a contradiction, but it is a diffi- 

culty ; that is to. say, lengths of time are 

shown not to afford an adequate conception 

of futurity in general; and the question~ 
arises, in what other way we are to conceive 

of it. I might indeed, perhaps, fairly drop 

the question here, and say that the difficulty 

had become so entirely removed from the 

syllogism in particular, that the formal logi- 

cian need not feel himself specially called 

on to consider it. The solution, however, 

is very simple. It is that we conceive of the 

future, as a whole, by considering that this 

word, like any other general term, as ‘‘ip- 

habitant of St. Louis,” may be taken dis- ~ 
tributively or collectively. We conceive of 
the infinite, therefore, not directly or on the 
side of its infinity, but by means of a consid- 
eration concerning words or a second in- 
tention. 

Another objection to the syllogism is that 
its ‘‘therefore’’ is merely subjective; that, 
because a certain conclusion syllogistically 
follows from a premise, it does not follow 
that the fact denoted by the conclusion re- 
ally depends upon the fact denoted by the 
premise, so that the syllogism does not rep- 
resent things as they really are. But it has 
been fully shown that if the facts are as the 
premises represent, they are also as the 
conclusion represents. Now this is a purely 
objective statement: therefore, there is a 
real connection between the facts stated as 
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premises and those stated as conclusion. It 


is true that there is often an appearance of 


reasoning deductively from effects to causes. 
Thus we may reason as follows:—‘*There is 
smoke; there is never smoke without fire: 
hence, there has been fire.”” Yet smoke is 
not the cause of fire, but the effect of it. In- 
deed, it is evident, that in many cases an 
event is a demonstrative sign of a certain 
previous event having occurred. Hence, we 
can reason deductively from relatively future 
to relatively past, whereas causation really 
determines events in the direct order of time. 
Nevertheless, if we can thus reason against 
the stream of time, it is because there really 
are such facts as that ‘If there is smoke, 
there has been fire,’’ in which the following 
event is the antecedent. Indeed, if we con- 
sider the manner in which such a proposi- 
tion became known to us, we shall find that 
what it really means is that “If we find 
smoke, we shall find evidence on the whole 
that there has been fire’; and this, if reality 
consists in the agreement that the whole com- 
munity would eventually come to, is the very 
same thing as to say that there really has 
been fire. In short. the whole present diffi- 
culty is resolved instantly by this theory of 
reality, because it makes all reality some- 
thing which is constituted by an event in- 
definitely future. 


Another objection, for which I am quite 
willing to allow a great German philosopher 
the whole credit, is that sometimes the con- 
clusion is false, although both the premises 
and the syllogistic form are correct.* Of 
this he gives the following examples. .From 
the middle term that a wall has been paint- 
ed blue, it may correctly be concluded that 
it is blue; but notwithstanding this syllo- 
gism it may be green if it has also received 
a coat of yellow, from which last circum- 
stance by itself it would follow that it is yel- 
low. If from the middle term of the sensu- 
ous faculty it be concluded that man is 
neither good nor bad, since neither can be 
predicated of the sensuous, the syllogism is 
correct; but the conclusion is false, since of 
man in the concrete, spirituality is equally 
true, and may serve as middle term in an 
opposite syllogism. From the middle term 
of the gravitation of the planets, satellites, 
and comets, towards the sun, it follows cor- 


* “ So zeigt sich jener Schlussatz dadurch als 
falsch, obgleich fiir sich dessen Praémissen und 
ebenso dessen Consequenz ganz richtig sind.” 
—Hegel’s Werke, vol. v., p. 124. 
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rectly that these bodies fall into the sun; 
but they do not fall into it, because (!) they 
equally gravitate to their own centres, or, 
in other words (!!), they are supported by 
centrifugal force. Now, does Hegel mean 
to say that these syllogisms satisfy the rules 
for syllogism given by those who defend 
syllogism? or does he mean to grant that 
they do not satisfy those rules, but to set up 
some rules of his own for syllogism which 
shall insure its yielding false conclusions 
from true premises? If the latter, he ignores 
the real issue, which is whether the syllo- 
gism as defined by the rules of formal logic 
is correct, and not whether the syllogism as 
represented by Hegel is correct. But if he 
means that the above examples satisfy the 
usual definition of a true syllogism, he is 
mistaken. ‘The first, stated in form, is as 
follows: 


Whatever has been painted blue is blue; 

This wall has been painted blue: 
.*. This wall is blue. 
Now “painted blue’? may mean painted with 
blue paint, or painted so as to be blue. If, 
in the example, the former were meant, the 
major premise would be false. As he has 
stated that it is true, the latter meaning of 
‘painted blue’? must be the one intended. 
Again, ‘blue’? may mean blue at some time, 
or blue at this time. Ifthe latter be meant, 
the major premise is plainly false; there- 
fore, the former is meant. But the conclu- 
sion is said to contradict the statement that 
the wall is yellow. If blue were here taken 
in the more general sense, there would be 
no such contradiction. Hence, he means in 
the conclusion that this wall is now blue; 
that is to say, he reasons thus: 


Whatever has been made blue has been 
blue; 
This has been made blue: 
.*. This is blue now. 
Now substituting letters for the subjects and 
predicates, we get the form, 
M is es 
Sis M: 
. 8 is Q. 
This is not a syllogism in the ordinary sense 
of that term, or in any sense in which any- 
body maintains that the syllogism is valid. 
The second example given by Hegel, 
when written out in full, is as follows: 
Sensuality is neither good nor bad; 


Man has (not is) sensuality: 
.. Man is neither good nor bad. 
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or, the same argument may be stated as 
follows: 
The sensuous, as such, is neither good 
nor bad; 


Man is sensuous: 
.*. Man is neither good nor bad. 


When letters are substituted for subject 
and predicate in either of these arguments, 
it takes the form, 

M is P; 
Sis N: 
Sis P. 
This, again, bears but‘a very slight resem- 
blance to a syllogism. 

The third example, when stated at full 
length, is as follows: 

Whatever tends towards the sun, on the 
whole, falls into the sun; 


The planets tend toward the sun: 
.. The planets fall into the sun. 


This is a fallacy similar to the last. 


I wonder that this eminent logician did 
not add to his list of examples of correct syl- 
logism the following: 

It either rains, or it does not rain; 
It does not rain: 
.. It rains. 
This is fully as deserving of serious consid- 
eration as any of those which he has brought 
forward. The rainy day and the pleasant 
day are both, in the first place, day. Second- 
ly, each is the negation of aday. It is in- 
different which be regarded as the positive. 
The pleasant is Other to the rainy, and the 
rainy isin like manner Other to the pleas- 
ant. Thus, both are equally Others. Both 
are Others of each other, or each is Other for 
itself. So this day being other than rainy, 
that to which it is Other is itself. But it is 
Other than itself. Hence, it is itself Rainy. 

Some sophisms have, however, been ad- 
duced, mostly by the Eleatics and Sophists, 
which really are extremely difficult to re- 
solve by syllogistic rules; and according to 
some modern authors this is actually impos- 
sible. These sophisms fall into three class- 
es: Ist, those which relate to continuity ; 2d, 
those which relate to consequences of sup- 
posing things to be other than they are; 3d, 
those which relate to propositions which 
imply their own falsity. Of the first class, 
the most celebrated are Zeno’s arguments 
concerning motion. One of these is, that if 
Achilles overtakes a tortoise in any finite 
time, and the tortoise has the start of him 
by a distance which may be called a, then 


Achilles has to pass over the sum of dis- 


tances represented by the polynomial 


ta+ta+ta+ 744+ 08. 

up to infinity. Every term of this polyno- 
mial is finite, and it has an infinite number 
of terms; consequently, Achilles must in a 
finite time pass over a distance equal to the 
sum of an infinite number of finite distances, 
Now this distance must be infinite, because 
no finite distance, however small, can be 
multiplied by an infinite number without 
giving an infinite distance. So that even if 
none of these finite distances were larger 
than the smallest, (which is finite since all 
are finite,) the sum of the whole would be in- 
finite. But Achilles cannot pass over an in- 
finite distance in a finite time; therefore, he 
cannot overtake the tortoise in any time, 
however great. 

The solution of this fallacy is as follows: 
The conclusion is dependent on the fact that 
Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise with- 
out passing over an infinite number of terms 
of that series of finite distances. 'That is, no 
case of his overtaking the tortoise would be 
acase of his not passing over a non-finite 
number of terms;, that is (by simple conver- 
sion), no case of his not passing over a non- 
finite number of terms would be a case of 
his overtaking the tortoise. But if he does 
not pass over a non-finite number of terms, 
he either passes over a finite number, or he 
passes over none; and conversely. Conse- 
quently, nothing more has been said than 
that every case of his passing over only a 
finite number of terms, or of his not passing 
over any, is a case of his not overtaking the 
tortoise. Consequently, nothing more can 
be concluded than that he passes over a 
distance greater than the sum of any finite 
number of the above series of terms. But 
because a quantity is greater than any quan- 
tity of a certain series, it does not follow 
that it is greater than any quantity. 

In fact, the reasoning in this sophism may 
be exhibited as follows:—We start with the 
series of numbers, 

ha 
ta+la 
ga+zat ya 
gat 4fa+ fat yea 
ge. Fc. Fe. 
Then, the implied argument is 
Any number of this series is less than a; 
But any number you please is less than 
the number of terms of this series: 


Hence, any number you please is less: 
than a. 
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This involves an obvious confusion between 
the number of terms and the value of the 
greatest term. 

Another argument by Zeno against mo- 
tion, is that a body fills a space no larger 
than itself. In that place there is no room 
for motion. Hence, while in the place where 
it is, it does not move. But it never is other 
than in the place where it is. Hence, it 
never moves. Putting this into form, it will 
read: 

No body in a place no larger than itself 
is moving; 

But every body is a body in a place no 
larger than itself: 

.*. No body is moving. 

The error of this consists in the fact that the 
minor premise is only true in the sense that 
during atime sufficiently short the space oc- 
cupied by a body is as little larger than itself 
as you please. All that can be inferred from 
this is, that during no time a body will move 
no distance. 

All the arguments of Zeno depend on sup- 
posing that a continuwm has ultimate parts. 
But a continuum is precisely that, every part 
of which has parts, in the same sense. 
Hence, he makes out his contradictions only 
by making a self-contradictory supposition. 
In ordinary and mathematical language, we 
allow ourselves to speak of such parts— 
points—and whenever we are led into con- 
tradiction thereby, we have simply to ex- 
press ourselves more accurately to resolve 
the difficulty. 

Suppose a piece of glass to be laid on 
a sheet of paper so as to cover half of it. 
Then, every part of the paper is covered, or 
not covered; for ‘not’? means merely out- 
side of, or other than. But is the line under 
the edge of the glass covered or not? It is 
nomore on one side of the edge than it is on 
the other. Therefore, it is either on both 
sides, or neither side. It is not on neither 
side; for if it were it would be not on either 
side, therefore not on the covered side, 
therefore not covered, therefore on the un- 
covered side. Itis not partly on one side 
and partly on the other, because it has no 
width. Hence, it is wholly on both sides, 
or both covered and not covered. 

The solution of this is, that we have sup- 
posed a part too narrow to be partly uncov- 
‘ered and partly covered; that is to say, a 
part which has no parts in a continuous sur- 
face, which by definition has no such parts. 
The reasoning, therefore, simply serves to 
reduce this supposition to an absurdity. 
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It may be said that there really is sucha 
thing asaline. If a shadow falls ona sur- 
face, there really is a division between the 
light and the darkness. That is true. But 
it does not follow that because we attach a 
definite meaning to the part of a surface be- 
ing covered, therefore we know what we 
mean when we say that a line is covered. 
We may define a covered line as one which 
separates two surfaces both of which are 
covered, or as one which separates two sur- 
faces either of which is covered. In the 
former case, the line under the edge is un- 
covered; in the latter case, it is covered. 


In the sophisms thus far consfdered, the 
appearance of contradiction deperds mostly 
upon an ambiguity; in those which we are 
now to consider, two true propositions re- 
ally do in form conflict with one another. 
We are apt to think that formal logic forbids 
this, whereas a familiar argument, the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, depends on showing that 
contrary predicates are true of a subject, and 
that therefore that subject does not exist. 
Many logicians, it is true, make affirmative 
propositions assert the existence of their 
subjects.* The objection to this is that it 
cannot be extended to hypotheticals. The 
proposition 

If A then B 


may conveniently be regarded as equivalent 
to 

Every case of the truth of A is a case of 

the truth of B. 

But this cannot be done if the latter proposi- 
tion asserts the existence of its subject; that 
is, asserts that A really happens. If, how- 
ever, a categorical affirmative be regarded 
as asserting the existence of its subject, the 
principle of the reductio ad absurdum is that 
two propositions of the forms, 


If A were true, B would not be true, 
and 
If A were true, B would be true, 


may both be true at once; and that if they 
are so, Ais not true. It will be well, per- 
haps, to illustrate this point. No man of 
common sense would deliberately upset his 
inkstand if there were ink in it; that is, if 
any ink would run out. Hence, by simple 
conversion, 


If he were deliberately to upset his ink- 
stand, no ink would be spilt. 


* The usage of ordinary language has no rel- 
evancy in the matter. 
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But suppose there is ink init. Then, it is 
also true, that 


If he were deliberately to upset his ink- 
stand, the ink would be spilt. 


These propositions are both true, and the 
law of contradiction is not violated which 
asserts only that nothing has contradictory 
predicates: only, it follows from these pro- 
positions that the man will not deliberately 
overturn his inkstand. 


There are two ways in which deceptive 
sophisms may result from this circumstance. 
In the first place, contradictory propositions 
are never both true. Now, as a universal 
proposition may be true when the subject 
does not exist, it follows that the contradic- 
tory of a universal—that is, a particular— 
cannot be taken in such a sense as to be true 
when the subject does not exist. But a par- 
ticular simply asserts a part of what is as- 
serted in the universal over it; therefore, the 
universal over it asserts the subject to exist. 
Consequently, there are two kinds of univer- 
sals, those which do not assert the subject to 
exist, and these have no particular proposi- 
tions under them, and those which do assert 
that the subject exists, and these strictly 
speaking have no contradictories. For ex- 
ample, there is no use of such a form of 
proposition as ‘Some griffins would be 
dreadful animals,’’ as particular under the 
useful form ‘‘'The griffin would be a dread- 
ful animal’’; and the apparent contradicto- 
ries ‘All of John Smith’s family are ill,’ and 
“Some of John Smith’s family are not ill,’’ 
are both false at once if John Smith has no 
family. Here, though an inference from a 
universal to the particular under it is always 
valid, yet a procedure which greatly resem- 
bles this would be sophistical if the univer- 
sal were one of those propositions which 
does not assert the existence of its subject. 
The following sophism depends upon this; 
I call it the True Gorgias: 


Gorgias. What say you, Socrates, of 
black? Is any black, white? 

Socrates. No, by Zeus! 

Gor. Do you say, then, that no black is 
white? Soc. None at all. 

Gor. But is everything either black or 
non-black? Soc. Of course. 

Gor. And everything either white or non- 
white? Soc. Yes. 

Gor. And everything either rough or 
smooth? Soc. Yes. 
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Gor. And everything either real or un- 
real? Soc. Oh, bother! yes. : 
Gor. Do you say, then, that all black is 
either rough black or smooth black? Soe. 

Yes. 

Gor. And that all white is either real 
white or unreal white? Soc. Yes. 

Gor. And yet is no black, white? Soc. 
None at all. 

Gor. Nor no white, black? Soc. 
means. 

Gor. What? Is no smooth black, white? 
Soc. No; you cannot prove that, Gorgias. 

Gor. Nor no rough black, white? Soc. 
Neither. 

Gor. Nor no real white, black? Soc. No. 


Gor. Nor no unreal white, black? Soe. 
No, I say. No white at all is black. 

Gor. What if black is smooth, is it not 
white? Soc. Not in the least. 

Gor. And if the last is false, is the first 
false? Soc. It follows. 

Gor. If, then, black is white, does it fol- 
low, that black is not smooth? Soc. It does. 

Gor. Black-white is not smooth? Soc. 
What do you mean? 

Gor. Can any dead man speak ? 
No, indeed. 

Gor. And is any speaking man dead ? 
Soc. Isay, no. 

Gor. And is any good king tyrannical? 
Soc. No. 

Gor. And is any tyrannical king good? 
Soc. Ijust said no. 

Gor. And you Said, too, that no rough 
black is white, did you not? Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Then, is any black-white, rough? 
Soc. No. 

Gor. And is any unreal black, white? 
Soc. No. 

Gor. Then, is any black-white unreal ? 
Soc. No. 

Gor. No black-white is rough ? 
None. 

Gor. All black-white, then, is non-rough? 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. And all black-white, non-unreal ? 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. All black-white is then 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Andallreal? Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Some smooth, then, is black-white? 
Soc. Of course. 

Gor. And some real is black-white? Soc. 
So it seems. 

Gor. Some black-white smooth is black- 
white? Soc. Yes. 


By no 


Soe. 


Soc. 


smooth ? 
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Gor. Some black smooth is black-white? 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Some black smooth is white. Soc. 
Yes. 

Gor. Some black real is black-white ? 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Some black real is white? Soc. 
Yes. 

Gor. Some real black is white? Soc. Yes. 

Gor. And some smooth black is white? 
Soc. Yes. 

Gor. Then, some black is white? Soc. I 
think so myself. 


The principle of the reductio ad absurdum 
also occasions deceptions in another way, 
owing to the fact that we have many words, 
such as can, may; must, &c., which imply 
more or less vaguely an otherwise unex- 
pressed condition, so that these propositions 
are in fact hypotheticals. Accordingly, if 
the unexpressed condition is some state of 
things which does not actually come to pass, 
the two propositions may appear to be con- 
trary to one another. Thus, the moralist 
says, ‘‘ You ought to do this, and you can do 
it.”’ This **Y ou can doit” is principally hor- 
tatory in its force : so far as it is a statement 
of fact, it means merely, “If you try, you 
will do it.’’ Now, if the act is an out- 


ward one and the act is not performed, 
the scientific man, in view of the fact that 
every event in the physical world depends 
exclusively on physical antecedents, says 
that in this case the laws of nature prevented 
the thing from being done, and that there- 
fore, ‘Even if you had tried, you would not 
have done it.”’” Yet the reproachful con- 
science still says you might have done it; 
that is, that ‘“‘If you had tried, you would 
have done it.’? This is called the paradox 
of freedom and fate; and it is usually sup- 
posed that one of these propositions must 
be true and the other false. But since, in 
fact, you have not tried, there is no reason 
why the supposition that you have tried 
should not be reduced to an absurdity. In 
the same way, if you had tried and had per- 
formed the action, the conscience might say, 
“Tf you had not tried, you would not have 
done it’’; while the understanding would 
say, *‘ Even if you had not tried, you would 
have done it.’” ‘These propositions are per- 
fectly consistent, and only serve to reduce 
the supposition that you did not try to an 
absurdity.* 

The third class of sophisms consists of the 
so-called Insolubilia. Here is an example 
of one of them with its resolution: 


THIS PROPOSITION. IS NOT TRUE. 
IS IT TRUE OR NOT? 


Suppose it true. 
Then, 

The proposition is true; 

But, that it is not true is the proposition: 

That it is not true is true; 
. It is not true. 

Besides, 

It is true. 
*. It is true that it is true, 

It is not true that it is not true; 

But, the proposition is thatit is not true, 
. The proposition is not true. 





Suppose it not true. 
Then, 


It is not true. 
.*. Itis true that it is not true. 

But, the proposition is that it is not true. 
+, The proposition is true. 

Besides, 
The proposition is not true. 
But that it is not true is the proposition. 
. That it is not true, is not true. 

.. That it is true, is true. 
.. It is true. 


.*. Whether it is true or not, it is both true and not. 
.*. It is both true and not, 
which is absurd. 


* This seems to me to be the main difficulty 
of freedom and fate. But the question is over- 
laid with many others. The Necessitarians seem 
now to maintain less that every physical event 
is completely determined by physical causes, 
(which seems to me irrefragable,) than that 
every act of will is determined by the strong- 
est motive. This has never been proved. Its 
advocates seem to think that it follows from 
universal causation, but why need the cause 
of an act lie within the consciousness at all? 
1f I act from areason at all, I act voluntarily; 
but which of two reasons shall appear strongest 
to me on a particular occasion may be owing 
to what I have eaten for dinner. Unless there 
is a perfect regularity as to what is the strong- 
est motive with me, to say that I act from the 
strongest motive is mere tautology. If there 


is no calculating how a man will act except by 
taking into account external facts, the char- 
acter of his motives does not determine how 
he acts. Mill and others have, therefore, not 
shown that a man always acts from the strong- 
est motive. Hobbes maintained that a man 
always acts from a reflection upon what will 
lease him most. This is a very crude opinion. 
Men are not always thinking of themselves. | 
Self-control seems to be the capacity for ris- 
ing to an extended view of a practical subject 
instead of seeing only temporary urgency. 
This is the only freedom of which man has 
any reason to be proud; and it is because love 
of what is good for all on the whole, whichis 
the widest possible consideration, is the essence 
of Christianity, that it is said that the service 
of Christ is perfect freedom. 
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Since the conclusion is false, the reasoning 
is bad, or the premises are not all true. But 
the reasoning is a dilemma; either, then, 
the disjunctive principle that it is either true 
or not is false, or the reasoning under one 
or the other branch is bad, or the reasoning 
isaltogether valid. If the principle that it 
js either true or not is false, it is other than 
true and other than not true; that is, not true 
and not not true; that is, not true and true. 
But this is absurd. Hence, the disjunctive 
principle is valid. There are two argu- 
ments under each horn of the dilemma; 
both the arguments under one or the other 
branch must be false. But, in each case, 
the second argument involves all the prem- 
jses and forms of inference involved in the 
first; hence, if the first is false, the second 
necessarily is so. We may, therefore, con- 
fine our attention to the first arguments in 
the two branches. The forms of argument 
contained in these are two: first, the simple 
syllogism in Barbara, and, second, the con- 
sequence from the truth of a proposition to 
the proposition itself. These are both cor- 
rect. Hence, the whole form of reasoning 
is correct, and nothing remains to be false 
buta premise. But since the repetition of 
an alternative supposition is not a premise, 
there is, properly speaking, but one premise 
inthe whole. 'Thisis that the proposition is 
the same as that that proposition is not true. 
This, then, must be false. Hence the propo- 
sition signifies either less or more than this. 
If it does not signify as much as this, it sig- 
nifies nothing, and hence it is not true, and 
hence another proposition which says of it 
what it says of itself is true. But if the 
proposition in question signifies something 
more than that it is itself not true, then the 
premise that 

Whatever is said in the proposition is 

that it is not true, 

is not true. And as a proposition is true 
only if whatever is said in it is true, but 
is false if anything said in it is false, the first 
argument on the second side of the dilemma 
contains a false premise, and the second an 
undistributed middle. But the first argu- 
ment on the first side remains good. Hence, 
if the proposition means more than that it 
is not true, itis not true, and another pro- 
position which repeats this of it is true. 
Hence, whether the proposition does or 
does not mean that it is not true, it is not 
true, anda proposition which repeats this 
of it is true. 
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Since this repeating proposition is true, 
it has a meaning. Now, a proposition has a 
meaning if any part of it has a meaning. 
Hence the original proposition (a part of 
which repeated has a meaning) has itself a 
meaning. Hence, it must imply something 
besides that which it explicitly states. But 
it has no particular determination to any 
further implication. Hence, what more it 
signifies it must signify by virtue of being 
a proposition at all. That is to say, every 
proposition must imply something analo- 
gous to what this implies. Now, the repeti- 
tion of this proposition does not contain 
this implication, for otherwise it could not 
be true; hence, what every proposition im- 
plies must be something concerning itself. 
What every proposition implies concerning 
itself must be something which is false of 
the proposition now under discussion, for 
the whole falsity of this proposition lies 
therein, since all that it explicitly lays 
down is true. It must be something which 
would not be false if the proposition were 
true, for in that case some true proposition 
would be false. Hence, it must be that it is 
itself true. That is, every proposition asserts 
its own truth. 

The proposition in question, therefore, is 
true in all other respects but its implication 
of its own truth.* 

The difficulty of showing how the law of 
deductive resoning is true depends upon 
our inability to conceive of its not being 
true. In the case of probable reasoning the 
difficulty is of quite another kind; here, 
where we see precisely what the procedure 
is, we wonder how such a process can have 
any validity at all. How magical it is that by 
examining a part of a class we can know 
what is true of the whole of the class, and by 

* This is the principle which was most 
usually made the basis of the resolution of the 
Insolubilia. See, for example, Pauli Veneti 
Sophismata Aurea. Soph. 50. The authority 
of Aristotle is claimed for this mode of solu- 
tion. Sophist. Elench., cap. 25. The princi- 
pal objection which was made to this mode of 
solution, viz., that the principle that every 
proposition implies its own truth, cannot be 
proved, I believe that I have removed. The 
only arguments against the truth of this 
principle were based on the imperfect doc- 
trines of modales and obligationes. Other 
methods of solution suppose that a part of a 
proposition cannot denote the whole proposi- 
tion, or that no intellection is a formal cogni- 
tion of itself. A solution of this sort will be 
found in Occam’s Summa Totius Logices, 3d 
part of 3d part, cap.38. Such modern authors 
as think the solution “very easy” do not un- 


— its difficulties. See Mansell’s Aldrich, 
p. 145. 
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study of the past can know the future; in 
short, that we can know what we have not 
experienced! 

Is not this an intellectual intuition! Is it 
not that besides ordinary experience which 
is dependent on there being a certain physi- 
cal connection between our organs and the 
thing experienced, there is a second avenue 
of truth dependent only on there being a 
certain intellectual connection between our 
previous knowledge and what we learn in 
that way? Yes, this is true. Man has this 
faculty, just as opium has a somnific virtue; 
but some further questions may be asked, 
nevertheiess. How is the existence of this 
faculty accounted for? In one sense, no 
doubt, by natural selection. Since it is abso- 
lutely essential to the preservation of so 
delicate an organism as man’s, no race 
which had it not has been able to sustain it- 
self. This accounts for the prevalence of 
this faculty, provided it was only a possible 
one. But how can it be possible? What 
could enable the mind to know physical 
things which do not physically influence it 
and which it does notinfluence? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered by any statement 
concerning the human mind, for it is equiva- 
lent to asking what makes the facts usually 
to be, as inductive and hypothetic conclu- 
sions from true premises represent them to 
be? Facts of a certain kind are usually 
true when facts having certain relations to 
them are true; what is the cause of this? 
That is the question. 

The usual reply is that nature is every- 
where regular; as things have been, so 
they will be; as one part of nature is, so is 
every other. But this explanation will not 
do. Nature is not regular. No disorder would 
be less orderly than the existing arrange- 
ment. Itis true that the special laws and reg- 
ularities are innumerable; but nobody thinks 
of the irregularities, which are infinitely 
more frequent. Every fact true of any one 
thing in the universe is related to every fact 
true of every other. But the immense ma- 
jority of these relations are fortuitous and 
irregular. A man in China bought a cow 
three days and five minutes after a Green- 
lander had sneezed. Is that abstract cir- 
cumstance connected with any regularity 
whatever? And are not such relations in- 
finitely more frequent than those which are 
regular? But if a very large number of 
qualities were to be distributed among a very 
large number of things in almost any way, 
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there would chance to be some few regulari- 
ties. If, for example, upon a checker-board 
of an enormous number of squares, painted 
all sorts of colors, myriads of dice were to he 
thrown, it could hardly fail to happen, that 
upon some color, or shade of color, out of 
so many, some one of the six numbers 
should not be uppermost on any die. ‘This 
would: be a regularity; for, the universal 
proposition would be true that upon that 
color that number is never turned up. 
But suppose this regularity abolished, 
then a far more remarkable regularity 
would be created, namely, that on every 
color every. number is turned up. Either 
way, therefore, a regularity must occur. 
Indeed, a little reflection will show that 
although we have here only variations of 
color and of the numbers of the dice, 
many regularities must occur. And the 
greater the number of objects, the more re- 
spects in which they vary, and the greater 
the number of varieties in each respect, the 
greater will be the number of regularities. 
Now, in the universe, all these numbers are 
infinite. Therefore, however disorderly the 
chaos, the number of regularities must be 
infinite. The orderliness of the universe, 
therefore, if it exists, must consist in the 
large proportion of relations which present a 
regularity to those which are quite irregular. 
But this proportion in the actual universe is, 
as we have seen, as small as it can be; and, 
therefore, the orderliness of the universe is 
as little as that of any arrangement what- 
ever. 

But even if there were such an orderli- 
ness in things, it never could be discovered. 
For it would belong to things either collec- 
tively or distributively. If it belonged to 
things collectively, that is to say, if things 
formed a system the difficulty would be that 
a system can only be known by seeing some 
considerable proportion of the whole. Now 
we never can know how great a part of the 
whole of nature we have discovered. If 
the order were distributive, thatis, belonged 
to all things only by belonging to each 
thing, the difficulty would be that a charac- 
ter can only be known by comparing some- 
thing which has with it something which 
has it not. Being, quality, relation, and 
other universals are not known except as 
characters of words or other signs, attributed 
by a figure of speech to things. Thus, in 
neither case could the order of things be 
known. But the order of things would not 
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‘help the validity of our reasoning—that is, 


would not help us to reason correctly—unless 
we knew what the order of things required 
the relation between the known reasoned 
from to the unknown reasoned #0, to be. 

But even if this order both existed and 
were known, the knowledge would be of 
no use except as a general principle, from 
which things could be deduced. It would 
not explain how knowledge could be in- 
creased, (in contradistinction to being ren- 
dered more distinct,) and so it would not ex- 
plain how it could itself have been acquired. 

Finally, if the validity of induction and 
hypothesis were dependent on a particular 
constitution of the universe, we could 
imagine a universe in which these modes of 
inference should not be valid, just as we can 
imagine a universe in which there would be 
no attraction, but things should merely drift 
about. Accordingly, J. S. Mill, who ex- 
plains the validity of induction by the uni- 
formity of nature,* maintains that he can 
imagine a universe without any regularity, 
so that no probable inference would be valid 
in it.t In the universe as it is, probable 
arguments sometimes fail, nor can any defi- 
nite proportion of cases be stated in which 
they hold good ; all that can be said is that 
inthe long run they prove approximately 
correct. Can a universe be imagined in which 
this would not be the case? It must be a 
universé where probable argument can have 
some application, in order that it may fail 
half the time. It must, therefore, be a uni- 
verse experienced. Of the finite number of 
propositions true of a finite amount of ex- 
perience of such a universe, no one would 
be universal in form, unless the subject of it 
were an individual. For if there were a 
plural universal proposition, inferences by 
analogy from one particular to another 


* Logie, Book 3, chap. 3, sec. 1. 


t Ibid. Book 3, chap. 21, sec.1. “Iam con- 
vinced that any one accustomed to abstraction 
and analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties 
for the purpose, will, when his imagination 
has once learnt to entertain the notion, find no 
difficulty in conceiving that some one, for in- 
stance, of the many firmaments into which 
sidereal astronomy divides the universe, events 
May succeed one another at random, without 
any fixed law ; nor can anything in our expe- 
rience or mental nature constitute a sufficient, 
or indeed any, reason for believing that this is 
nowhere the case. 

Were we to suppose (what it is perfectly pos- 
sible to imagine) that the present order of the 
universe were brought to an end, and that a 
chaos succeeded, in which there was no fixed 
succession of events, and the past gave no 
assurance of the future,” &c. 


would hold good invariably in reference to 
that subject. So that these arguments might 
be no better than guesses in reference to 
other parts of the universe, but they would 
invariably hold good in a finite proportion of 
it, and so would on the whole be somewhat 
better than guesses. There could, also, be 
no individuals in that universe, for there 
must be some general class—that is, there 
must be some things more or less alike—or 
probable argument would find no premises 
there ; therefore, there must be two mutu- 
ally exclusive classes, since every class has 
aresidue outside of it; hence, if there were 
any individual, that individual would be 
wholly excluded from one or other of these 
classes. Hence, the universal plural propo- 
sition would be true, that no one of a cer- 
tain class was that individual. Hence, no 
universal proposition would be true. Accord- 
ingly, every combination of characters 
would occur in such a universe. But this 
would not be disorder, but the simplest 
order; it would not be unintelligible, but, on 
the contrary, everything conceivable would 
be found in it with equal frequency. The 
notion, therefore, of a universe in which 
probable arguments should fail as often as 
hold true, is absurd. We can suppose it in 
general terms, but we cannot specify how 
it should be other than self-contradictory.* 

Since we cannot conceive of probable in- 
ferences as not ge-erally holding good, and 
since no special supposition will serve to ex- 
plain their validity, many logicians have 
sought to base this validity on that of de- 
duction, and that in a variety of ways. The 
only attempt of this sort, however, which 
deserves to be noticed is that which seeks to 
determine the probability of a future event 
by the theory of probabilities, from the fact 
that a certain number of similar events have 
been observed. Whether this can be done 
or not depends on the meaning assigned to 
the word probability. But if this word is to 


“pe taken in such a sense that a form of con- 


clusion which is probable is valid; since the 
validity of an inference (or its correspon- 


* Boole (Laws of Thought, p. 370) has shown, 
in a very simple and elegant manner, that an 
infinite number of balls may have characters 
distributed in such a way, that from the char- 
acters of the balls already drawn, we could infer 
nothing in regard to that of the characters 
of the next one. The same is true of some 
arrangements of a finite number of balls, pro- 
vided the inference takes place after a fixed 
number of drawings. But this does not invali- 
date the reasoning above, although it is an 
important fact without doubt. 
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dence with facts) consists solely in this, that 
when such premises are true, such a conclu- 
sion is generally true, then probability can 
mean nothing but the ratio of the frequency 
of occurrence of a specific event to a general 
one over it. In this sense of the term, it is 
plain that the probability of an inductive 
conclusion cannot be deduced from the prem- 
ises; for from the inductive premises 

S!, Si, Sit are M, 

S!, Su, SM, axe P, 
nothing follows deductively, except that any 
M, which is S’, or S!, or Si is P; or, less 
explicitly, that some M is P. 

Thus, we seem to be driven to this point. 
On the one hand, no determination of things, 
no fact, can result in the validity of probable 
argument; nor, on the other hand, is such 
argument reducible to that form which holds 
good, however the facts may be. This 
seems very much like a reduction to absur- 
dity of the validity of such reasoning; and 
a paradox of the greatest difficulty is pre- 
sented for solution. 

There can be no doubt of the importance 
of this problem. According to Kant, the 
central question of philosophy is ‘‘ How are 
synthetical judgments a priori possible ?” 
But antecedently to this comes the question 
how synthetical judgments in general, and 
still more generally, how synthetical reason- 
ing is possible at all. When the answer to 
the general problem has been obtained, the 
particular one will be comparatively simple. 
This is the lock upon the door of philosophy. 

All probable inference, whether induction 
or hypothesis, is inference from the parts to 
the whole. It is essentially the same, there- 
fore, as statistical inference. Out of a bag 
of black and white beans I take a few hand- 
fulls, and from this sample I can judge ap- 
proximately the proportions of black and 
white in the whole. This is identical with 
induction. Now we know upon what the 


validity of this inference depends. It de- 


pends upon the fact that in the long run, 
any one bean would be taken out as often 
as any other. For were this not so, the 
mean of a large number of results of such 
testings of the contents of the bag would 
not be precisely the ratio of the numbers of 
the two colors of beans in the bag. Now 
we may divide the question of the validity 
of induction into two parts: Ist, why of all 
inductions, premises for which occur, the 
generality should hold good, and 2d, why 
men are not fated always to light upon the 


~ 
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small proportion of worthless inductions. 
Then, the first of these two questions is 
readily answered. For since all the mem- 
bers of any class are the same as all that 
are to be known; and since from any 
part of those which are to be known an in- 
duction is competent to the rest, in the long 
run any one member of a class will occur as 
the subject of a premise of a possible induc- 
tion as often as any other, and, therefore, 
the validity of induction depends simply 
upon the fact that the parts make up and 
constitute the whole. This in its turn de- 
pends simply upon there being such a state 
of things that any general terms are possi- 
ble. But it has been shown, p. 155, that being 
at all is being in general. And thus this 
part of the validity of induction depends 
merely on there being any reality. 

From this it appears that we cannot say 
that the generality of inductions are true, 
but only that in the long run they approxi- 
mate to the truth. This is the truth of the 
statement, that the universality of an infer- 
ence from induction is only the analogue of 
true universality. Hence, also, it cannot be 
said that we know an inductive conclusion 
to be true, however loosely we state it; we 
only know that by accepting inductive con- 
clusions, in the long run our errors balance 
one another. In fact, insurance companies 
proceed upon induction;—they do not know 
what will happen to this or that policy- 
holder ; they only know that they are se- 
cure in the long run. 

The other question relative to the validity 
of induction, is why men are not fated 
always to light upon those inductions which 
are highly deceptive. The explanation of 
the former branch of the problem we have 
seen to be that there is something real. 
Now, since if there is anything real, then 
(on account of this reality consisting in the 
ultimate agreement of all men, and on ac- 
count of the fact that reasoning from parts 
to whole, is the only kind of synthetic 
reasoning which men possess) it follows 
necessarily that a snfficiently long succes- 
sion of inferences from parts to whole will 
lead men to a knowledge of it, so that in 
that case they cannot be fated on the whole 
to be thoroughly unlucky in their inductions. 
This second branch of the problem is in 
fact equivalent to asking why there is any- 
thing real, and thus its solution will carry 
the solution of the former branch one step 
further. 
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The answer to this question may be put 
into a general and abstract, or a special de- 
tailed form. If men were not to be able to 
learn from induction, it must be because as 
a general rule, when they had made an in- 
duction, the order of things (as they appear 
in experience), would then undergo a revo- 
lution. Just herein would the unreality of 
such a universe consist; namely, that the 
order of the universe should depend on how 
much men should know of it. But this 
general rule would be capable of being itself 
discovered by induction; and so it must be a 
law of such a universe, that when this was 
discovered it would cease to operate. But 
this second law would itself be capable of 
discovery. And so in such a universe there 
would be nothing which would not sooner 
or later be known; and it would have an 
order capable of discovery by a sufficiently 
long course of reasoning. But this is con- 
trary to the hypothesis, and therefore that 
hypothesis is absurd. This is the particular 
answer. But we may also say, in general, 
that if nothing real exists, then, since every 
question supposes that something exists— 
for it maintains its own urgency—it sup- 
poses only illusions to exist. But the exis- 
tence even of an: illusion is a reality; for 
an illusion affects all men, or it does not. In 
the former case, it is a reality according to 
our theory of reality; in the latter case, it 
is independent of the state of mind of any 
individuals except those whom it happens to 
affect. So that the answer to the question, 
Why isanything real? is this: That question 
means, ‘‘supposing anything to exist, why is 
something real?”? The answer is, that that 
very existence is reality by definition. 

All that has here been said, particularly of 
induction, applies to all inference from parts 
to whole, and therefore to hypothesis, and 
so to all probable inference. 

TYnus, I claim to have shown, in the first 
place, that it is possible to hold a consistent 
theory of the validity of the laws of ordinary 
logic. 

But now let us suppose the idealistic 
theory of reality, which I have in this paper 
taken for granted to be false. In that case, 
inductions would not be true unless the 
world were so constituted that every object 
should be presented in experience as often 
as any other; and further, unless we were 
so constituted that we had no more tendency 
to make bad inductions than good ones. 
These facts might be explained by the be- 


evolence of the Creator; but, as has already 
been argued, they could not explain, but are 
absolutely refuted by the fact that no state of ° 
things can be conceived in which probable 
arguments should not lead to the truth. 
This affords a most important argument in 
favor of that theory of reality, and thus of 
those denials of certain faculties from which 
itwas deduced, as well as of the general style 
of philosophizing by which those denials 
were reached. 

Upon our theory of reality and of logic, 
it can be shown that no inference of any in- 
dividual can be thoroughly logical without 
certain determinations of his mind which do 
not concern any one inference immediately ; 
for we have seen that that mode of inference 
which alone can teach us anything, or carry 
us at all beyond what was implied in our 
premises—in fact, does not give us to know 
any more than we knew before; only, we 
know that, by faithfully adhering to that 
mode of inference, we shall, on the whole, 
approximate tothe truth. Each of us is an 
insurance company, in short. But, now, 
suppose that an insurance company, among 
its risks, should take one exceeding in 
amount the sum of all the others. Plainly, 
it would then have no security whatever. 
Now, has not every single man such a risk? 
What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? If aman 
has a transcendent personal interest infinite- 
ly outweighing all others, then, upon the the- 
ory of validity of inference just developed, 
he is devoid of all security, and can make 
no valid inference whatever. What follows? 


‘That logic rigidly requires, before all else, 


that no determinate fact, nothing which 
can happen to a man’s self, should be of 
more consequence to him than everything 
else. He who would not sacrifice his own 
soul to save the whole world, is illogical in 
all hisinferences, collectively. So the social 
principle is rooted intrinsically in logic. 
That being the case, it becomes interest- 
ing to inquire how it is with men as a matter 
of fact. There is a psychological theory 
that man cannot act without a view to his 
own pleasure. This theory is based on a 
falsely assumed subjectivism. Upon our 
principles of the objectivity of knowledge, it 
could not be based, and if they are correct 
itis reduced to an absurdity. It seems to 
me that the usual opinion of the selfishness 
of man is based in large measifre upon this 
false theory. Ido not think that the facts 
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bear out the usual opinion. The immense 
self-sacrifices which the most wilful men 
often make, show that wilfulness is a very 
different thing from selfishness. The care 
that men have for what is to happen after 
they are dead, cannot be selfish. And finally 
and chiefly, the constant use of the word 
‘“we’’—as when we speak of our possessions 
on the Pacific—our destiny as a republig— 
in cases in which no personal interests at all 
are involved, show conclusively that men 
do not make their personal interests their 
only ones, and therefore may, at least, 
subordinate them to the interests of the 
community. 

But just the revelation of the possibility 
of this complete self-sacrifice in man, and 
the belief in its saving power, will serve to 
redeem the logicality of all men. For ‘he 
who recognizes the logical necessity of com- 
plete self-identification of one’s own inter- 
ests with those of the community, and its 
potential existence in man, even if he has it 
not himself, will perceive that only the in- 
ferences of that man who has it are logical, 
and so views his own inferences as being 
valid only so far as they would be accepted 
by that man. But so far as he has this be- 
lief, he becomes identified with that man. 
And that ideal perfection of knowledge by 
which we have seen that reality is consti- 
tuted must thus belong to a community in 
which this identification is complete. 

This would serve as a complete establish- 
ment of private logicality, were it not that 
the assumption that man or the community 
(which may be wider than man) shall ever 
arrive at a state of information greater than 
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some definite finite information, is entirely 
unsupported by reasons. There cannot be 
a scintilla of evidence to show that at 
some time all living beings shall not be an- 
nihilated at once, and that forever after 
there shall be throughout the universe any 
intelligence whatever. Indeed, this very 
assumption involves itself a transcendent 
and supreme interest, and therefore from its 
very nature is unsusceptible of any support 
from reasons. This infinite hope which we 
all have (for even the atheist will constantly 
betray his calm expectation that what is 
Best will come about) is something so august 
and momentous, that all reasoning in refer- 
ence to itis a trifling impertinence. We do 
not want to know what are the weights of 
reasons pro and con.—that is, how much odds 
we should wish to receive on such a venture 
in the long run—because there is no long 
run in the case; the question is single and 
supreme, and ALL is at stake uponit. We 
are in the condition of a man in a life and 
death struggle; if he have not sufficient 
strength, it is wholly indifferent to him how 
he acts, so that the only assumption upon 
which he can act rationally is the hope of 
success. So this sentiment is rigidly de- 
manded by logic. If its object were any 
determinate fact, any private interest, it 
might conflict with the results of knowl- 
edge and so with itself; but when its object 
is of a nature as wide as the conimunity can 
turn out to be, it is always a hypothesis un- 
contradicted by facts and justified by its 
indispensibleness for making any action 
rational. 





THE LAOKOON AS A WORK OF ART. 


(Translated from the German of Goethe by E. S. Moraan.] 


_ [The editor takes pleasure in being able to offer in this number two of the most remarkable 
interpretations of Art-work that exist in all literature. Winckelmann and Goethe stand unri- 
valled among moderns for their appreciation of classic art. Goethe does more than recognize 
classic art—he esteems all styles of art each in its true spirit and time. This has been shown 
in the essay on Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.” The intensity of Winckelmann’s admiration of the 
Classic art was well shown in the article on the “ Torso” published in the last number of the 
Journal. But his e pempesee extends only to outlines, and he is filled with disgust when he 
sees the paintings of the greatest Italians. Color does not distract his attention from the out- 
lines. He who would see the beautiful in classic art must practise the same abstraction from 
color as well as from the action portrayed. Let h’m look at Correggio’s “ Night,’’ for example ; 
first, forgetting the outline in the magic of the coloring, and secondly, confining his attention 
merely to the forms, and he will see how beautiful and how ugly a picture may be, when 
viewed from two different standpoints.—Ep1ror.] 


A genuine work of art, like a work of _pressesus, it produces an effect, but cannot be 
nature, remains forever inexhaustible by wholly comprehended, much less can its es- 
the understanding. It is looked at, it im- sence, its real value, be expressed in words. 
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So what is here said of the Ladkoin by 
no means presumes to exhaust the subject; 
we rather make this admirable work of art 
the occasion than the subject of our re- 
marks. May it not be long before it is again 
so placed that every lover of art may be 
able to enjoy it and speak of it, each in his 
own way! Itis hardly possible to speak of 
a great work of art without speaking of art 
in general, since the latter is comprehended 
in the former, and each one of us, accord- 
ing to his powers, can develop the Universal 
out of such a particular case; we therefore 
offer first some remarks of a general nature. 
All high works of art express humanity; 
the plastic arts have for their special object 
the representation of the human form; for 
the present we speak only of these. 

Art has many grades, in each of which 
distinguished artists may appear; but a per- 
fect work of art embraces all the excellen- 
cies which are found separately in lesser 
works. The highest works of art known 
to us, exhibit living, highly organized na- 
tures. We expect before anything else 
knowledge of the human body in its parts, 
proportions, inward and outward, adapta- 
tions, forms and motions in general. 

Character. Knowledge of the variation of 
the parts in form and action. Peculiarities 
are discriminated and exhibited separately. 
Thus characters originate, and by this means 
several art-works may be brought together 
in important relations, just as when a single 
work is composed of paris, these parts have 
alike important connection with each other. 
The subject may be at rest or in motion. 
A work or its parts may be either self- 
centred, showing its mere existence in a 
state of rest, or it may be represented as 
moved, active, full of passionate expression. 

Ideal. For the attainment of success here, 
the artist has need of a profound, thorough, 
persevering mind, to which must be added a 
still higher sense, that he may comprehend 
the subject in its whole extent; seize the 
supreme moment proper for representation, 
as well as lift it out of its narrow actuality, 
and give to it in an ideal world proportion, 
limit, reality and dignity. 

Agreeableness. But the subject and the 
manner of representing it are subordinate to 
the sensuous laws of art, viz., order, com- 
prehensibility, symmetry, contrast, etc., 
whereby it becomes beautiful; that is, 
agreeable to the eye. 

Beauty. It is further subject to the law 
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of spiritual beauty which originates in pro- 
portion; to which, one cultivated in the - 
production or creation of the beautiful, 
knows how to subordinate everything, even 
extremes. Having first stated the condi- 
tions which we demand in a high work of 
art, I can say much in a few words, when I 
assert that our group fulfils them all; nay 
more, that they could be developed out of it. 

It will be conceded that it shows knowl- 
edge of the human form and its character- 
istics, as well as expression and passion. 
In how high and ideal a way the subject is 
seized, will be evident from what follows— 
that the work is beautiful no one will doubt 
who recognizes the justness with which the 
extremes of physical and menial suffering 
are here represented. On the other hand, 
it will seem paradoxical to many when I 
maintain that this group is at the same time 
pleasing. A few words upon this point also. 
Every work of art must prove itself as such, 
and this it can do only through what we call 
sensuous beauty or grace. The ancients, 
far removed from the modern delusion that 
a work of art must have the appearance of 
a work of nature, stamped their works as 
such by the studied arrangement of parts; 
by means of symmetry they educated the 
eye to an insight into relations, so that a 
complicated work became comprehensible. 
Through this symmetry and through oppo- 
sition (of parts) the highest contrasts be- 
came possible by means of slight variations. 
The care of the artists was most happily 
bestowed in placing complicated masses in 
contrast, especially with groups in bringing. 
the extremities into a harmonious position, 
so that every work of art, if we disregard. 
its import, and see only its most general 
outlines from a distance, still strikes the 
eye as an harmonious whole. The antique 
vases furnish hundreds of examples of such 
agreeable grouping, and it would, perhaps, 
be possible to give a series of beautiful in- 
stances of such symmetrically artistic and 
pleasing compositions from vase-sculptures. 
of the simplest repose, up to the passionate 
life of the Ladkoén. I therefore venture to 
repeat that the group of Ladkoén, besides: 
its other recognized merits, is also a model of 
symmetry and variety, of rest and motion, 
of contrast and gradation, which makes an 
impression upon the spectator, partly sensu- 
ous, partly spiritual, and which excites an 
agreeable sensation by the exquisite pathos 
of the representation, and tempers the storm 
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of suffering and passion by grace and beauty. 
—It is greatly to the advantage of a work 
of art to be self-existent, complete. A sub- 
ject at rest shows itself as merely existing, 
and is therefore complete in and through 
itself. A Jupiter with a thunderbolt in his 


lap; a Juno reposing on her majesty and — 


feminine dignity; a Minerva absorbed in 
herself,—are subjects which alike have no 
external relations; they rest on and in them- 
selves, and are the earliest favorite subjects 
of sculpture. But within the splendid do- 
main of the mystic sphere of the arts, in 
which the isolated, self-existing natures 
stand, there are smaller circles where the 
single forms are conceived and represented 
with reference to other existences. For ex- 
ample, the nine Muses led by Apollo, are 
conceived and represented individually ; but 
in the grand, complex choir, each becomes 
far more interesting. If art passes over to 
a more passionate significance, it proceeds 
in the same manner; it presents us either a 
circle of figures which have a passionate 
relation to each other, like Niobe and her 
children pursued by Apollo and Diana, or 
it exhibits in one work both the emotion and 
its cause. We have now in mind only the 
beautiful boy taking the thorn from his foot; 
the wrestler, the two groups of Fauns and 
Nymphs in Dresden, and the life-like, 
splendid group of Ladkoon. 

Sculpture is, with reason, so highly 
esteemed because it can, and must, bring 
the art of representation to its highest 
point, since it divests man of everything 
that is non-essential. Thus, in the group, 
Laékoén is a mere name: the artists 
have stripped him of his priesthood, his 
Trojan nationality, of all poetic and mytho- 
logic accessories: he is nothing of all that 
the fable makes him. It is a father with 
two sons, in danger of being overcome by 
two fierce animals—neither are these latter 
sent by the gods, but merely natural ser- 
pents, powerful enough to vanquish several 
men, but by no means in their form or treat- 
ment supernatural, avenging, punishing 
beings. In accordance with their nature, 
they glide up, coil and intertwine them- 
selves, and one, being irritated, bites. If 
I should interpret this group, without recog- 
nizing any broader significance, I should 
call it a tragic idyl. A father is sleeping 
near his two sons; they are encircled by 
serpents, and now awaking, they struggle 
to free themselves from the living net. 
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This work of art is especially powerful 
through the seizure of the moment. [pn 
order that a work of art may really seem to 
pass before the eye, a passing moment must 
be chosen; a moment earlier, no part of the 
whole would have been found in this posi- 
tion; a moment later, every part must have 
left this position; because of this (happy 
choice of a moment) the work will ever be 
fresh and living to millions of spectators, 

In order rightly to comprehend the intent 
of the Ladkodn, let one stand before it with 
closed eyes and at a proper distance; then, 
let him open his eyes and immediately shut 
them again: he will see the whole marble in 
motion; he will fear, when he again opens 
his eyes, to find the whole group changed. 
I might say, as it stands there, that it is a 
flash of lightning fixed; a wave turned into 
stone at the moment that it moves towards 
the shore. The same effect is produced 
when the group is seen at night by torch- 
light. The condition of the three figures is 
wisely represented in gradation; the elder 
son has only the extremities entangled, the 
other, more encumbered, has his breast 
especially compressed; by the movement of 
his right arm, he tries to get breath; with 
the left, he gently holds back the head of 
the serpent, to prevent its making another 
fold around his breast; the serpent is in the 
act of escaping from his hand, but evidently 
does not bite him; on the contrary, the 
father attempts by violence to free himself 
and his children from these entanglements; 
he seizes the other serpent, and this one, 
being irritated, bites him on the hip. 

In order to account for the attitude of the 
father, as well as the position of the scveral 
parts of his body, it seems decidedly best to 
assign as the cause of the whole motion, the 
sudden pain from the wound. The serpent 
has not bitten, but is biting, and that ina 
sensitive part of the body, above and alittle 
back of the hip. The head of the serpent 
as .restored, has never been in a position to 
bite. Fortunately, traces of the upper and 
under jaws are still to be seen upon the 
back of the statue, if, indeed, these con- 


_vincing evidences be not lost in the present 


sad alterations. ‘The serpent wounds the 
unfortunate man in a part where one is very 
sensitive to any irritation, where even 2 
slight tickling causes the motion which we 
here observe occasioned by the wound. 
The figure recedes to the opposite side, 
the body is drawn in, the shoulders pressed 
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downwards, the chest expands, the head 
sinks toward the wounded side. The rest 
of the foregoing situation or treatment is 
shown in the imprisoned feet and struggling 
arms; hence from struggle and shrinking, 
from action and suffering, from effort and 
failure, arises a harmony of effect which 
would, perhaps, under no other circum- 
stances, be possible. We are lost in aston- 
ishment at the wisdom of the artists, if we 
try to imagine the wound in any other 
place; the whole position would be changed, 
and it is not possible to conceive it more 
skilfully. It is important to remark here 
that the artist having represented a sensuous 
action, also shows us the sensuous occasion 
of it. I repeat it, the place of the bite de- 
termines the present action of the limbs; 
the movement of the lower part of the 
body as if to escape, the drawing in of the 
abdomen, the expansion of the chest, the 
drawing down of the head and shoulders, 
nay, the expression of the face, are all 
rendered necessary by this sudden, pain- 
ful, unexpected irritation. But far be it 
from me to destroy the unity of human na- 
ture, to deny the influence of the spiritual 
powers, of this nobly perfect man; to mis- 
understand the conflict and suffering of a 
great nature. Anxiety, fear, terror, fatherly 
affection, all these I see coursing through 
these veins, heaving this breast and furrow- 
ing this brow; willingly, I admit, that be- 
sides the physical, the highest degree of 
mental suffering is here represented, only 
let us not be too quick to transfer the effect 
which the work produces upon us, to the 
work itself; especially, let us not imagine 
the effect of poison on the body which the 
fang of the serpent has but this moment 
reached. There is no death-struggle to be 
seen, in this noble figure, which is resisting, 
vigorous, scarcely even wounded. Here I 
must be allowed an observation which is of 
importance in the plastic arts; the highest 
pathetic expression which they are able to 
represent, hovers in transition from one 
state to another. Suppose an active child 
running with all the energy and joy of life, 
springing full of delight, then perhaps un- 
expectedly severely struck by playmates, or 
otherwise physically or morally hurt; this 
new sensation is imparted like an electric 
shock to all his limbs. Such a transition is 
in the highest sense pathetic; it presents a 
contrast of which one can form no idea 
without having seen it. Here, evidently, 


the spiritual as well as the physical receives 
a shock. If in such a transition there re- . 
main evident traces of the preceding con- 
dition, there arises one of the noblest sub- 
jects for plastic arts, as is the case in the 

adkoon, where struggle and suffering are 
united in the same moment. So, for exam- 
ple, Eurydice bitten in the heel by a snake, 
as she goes joyfully through the meadow, 
with her gathered flowers, would make a 
most pathetic statue, as not only the falling 
flowers, but the direction of all the limbs 
and the fluttering of the drapery, would in- 
dicate the twofold state—the joyful advance 
and the painful arrest! 

If we have now clearly conceived the 
principal figure, in this sense, we can freely 
and safely glance over the relations, grada- 
tions and contrasts of the collective parts of 
the whole work. The choice of subject is 
one of the happiest that we can conceive; 
men struggling with dangerous animals, 
and animals which do not act with concen- 
trated force or mass, but with divided pow- 
ers; which do not threaten from one side, or 
demand a combined opposition, but animals 
which by the expansive nature of their 
organization are capable of paralyzing one 
man or several men without further injuring 
them. It is owing to this paralyzing power 
that with the most violent action a certain 
repose and unity pervades the whole. The 
effects of the action of the serpents is shown 
in gradation. One only enfolds its victim, 
the other becomes irritated and bites its 
antagonist. 

The three figures are also most wisely 
chosen. A strong, well-built man, but one 
already past the years of energy, less able 
to withstand pain and suffering; imagine in 
his stead a robust- youth, and the group 
loses its whole value. Partners in his suffer- 
ing are two boys, small in comparison with 
him, but still two natures which are suscep- 
tible of pain. The younger struggles im-" 
potently; he suffers an agony of fear, but is 
unhurt. The efforts of the father are pow- 
erful but ineffectual, and rather tend to pro- 
duce an effect contrary to what he desires— 
he exasperates his opponent, and is wound- 
ed. The elder son is least encumbered; he 
feels neither pressure nor pain; he is terri- 
fied at the sudden wound and motion of his 
father; he cries out, while he endeavors to 
free his foot from the serpent’s fold;—here, 
then, is at once a spectator and participant, 
and the work is complete. 
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I will here repeat what I have already al- 
luded to in passing, viz., that each of the 
three figures shows a double treatment and 
has a twofold action. The younger son 
tries to get his breath by holding up his 
right arm, and with the left hand pushes 
back the serpent; he wishes to mitigate the 
present evil and to prevent a greater—the 
highest degree of activity which remains 
possible in his constrained position. The 
father struggles to free himself from the 
folds of the serpent, and at the same time 
his body shrinks back from the sudden bite. 
‘The elder son is terrified at his father’s mo- 
tion, and seeks to free himself from the 
lightly-wound serpent. The climax of the 
moment represented has already been com- 
mended as the great merit of this work of 
art, and here there is something to be spe- 
cially remarked. 

We assumed that these were natural ser- 
pents, which had wound themselves around 
a father and his sons while sleeping, whence 
in the contemplation of the moment we saw 
before usa climax. ‘The first instant of the 
encircling of the sleepers is full of breathless 
interest, but not siguificant for art. A sleep- 
ing young Hercules, encircled by serpents, 
inight perhaps be made, but his appearance 
and repose would indicate what we might 
expect from his awakening. 

If we now go further, and consider the 
father, who with his children, no matter how 
it happens, feels the folds of serpents, there 
is but one moment of supreme interest: if 
the one is rendered incapable of defending 
himself—the other, though wounded, still 
capable of defence—and the third, still hav- 
ing the hope of eseape. In the first condi- 
tion we see the younger son; in the second, 
the father; in the third, the elder’son. Let 
one endeavor to discover another possible 
case: let him try to distribute the parts 
otherwise than as they are here distributed! 
If we now consider the treatment from 
the beginning to the end, and see that at 
this moment it has reached the climax, we 
shall immediately become aware, in reflect- 


ing upon the events which would naturally | 


follow, that the whole group must change, 
and that no time could be found equal to 
this in artistic importance. The younger 
son will either be suffocated by the folds of 
the serpent, or if, in his helpless condition, 
he should irritate the serpent, will certainly 
be bitten. Either case would be unendura- 
ble, because either is too extreme for repre- 
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sentation. As to the father, he would either 
be wounded in other parts, by which the 
whole position would be changed and the 
first wound become invisible to the specta- 
tor, or, if made visible, would be loath- 
some; or the serpent may turn and attack 
the elder son; his interest would then be 
absorbed in himself; the scene thus loses 
the witness, the last gleam of hope disap- 
pears from the group; it is no longer a tra- 
gic but aterrible conception. The father, 
now centred in his own greatness and sui- 
fering, would, in that case, turn toward the 
son and become but a sympathizing subor- 
dinate. 

Man has for his own and for the sufferings 
of others but three sensations, viz., appre- 
hension, horror, and compassion—the anx- 
ious premonition of a coming evil, the un- - 
expected realization of a present one, and 
sympathy with the present or past suffer- 
ings of others: all three are exhibited and 
excited in this work of art, and, moreover, 
with the truest gradation. The plastic arts 
aiming at the effect of the moment, in choos- 
ing a pathetic subject, seize on those which 
awaken terror; while poetry, on the con- 
trary, prefers such as excite apprehension 
or pity. In the group of the Ladkoon, the 
father’s suffering excites horror, and that in 
the highest degree; Sculpture has done her 
utmost for him; but partly to complete the 
circle of human sensations, partly to soften 
this expression of horror, she excites pity 
for the situation of the younger son and ap- 
prehension for the elder, inasmuch as for 
him there is still hope. So, in the midst of 
complexity, the artists have produced a cer- 
tain equipoise, softened and heightened ef- 
fects, and thus completed a spiritual aud 
sensuous whole. Enough; we may now 
boldly assert that this work of art exhausts 
its subject and happily fulfils all the condi- 
tions of art. It teaches us that if the artist 
can infuse his sense of beauty into quiet and 
simple subjects, the same sense of beauty 
can be shown in its greatest energy and dig- 
nity when it manifests its power in the cre- 
ation of complicated characters, and knows 
how by artistic imitation to temper and 
restrain the passionate outbreak of human 
nature. In the sequel we shall give a full 
description of the statues known by the 
name of the Niobe family, as well as of the 
group of the Farnese Bull; these belong to 
the few pathetic representations of antique 
sculpture which remain. Modern artists 
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have generally blundered in their choice of 
such subjects: for instance, when Milo, 
with both hands fast in the cleft of a tree, is 
attacked by a lion, it is vain for art to at- 
tempt to create a work which can command 
our unmingled sympathy. A twofold suf- 
fering, a useless struggle, a helpless condi- 
tion, a sure defeat, — these can excite only 
horror, if, indeed, they leave us not quite 
unmoved. 

Finally, a word concerning the relation of 
this subject to poetry. We are doing Virgil 
and the poetic art a great injustice when we 
compare, even for a moment, this most per- 
fect master-piece of sculpture with the epi- 
sodical treatment of the same subject in the 
Afneid. As the unhappy exile, Eneas, is 
called upon to relate how he and his coun- 
tryman have been guilty of the unpardona- 
ble folly of bringing the famous horse into 
their city, the poet has to devise an excuse 
for their act. This is the origin of the whole, 
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aud the story of the Laékodn stands here as 
arhetorical argument by which an exagger- 
ation, if it be judicious, may well be ap-° 
proved. Hence, monstrous serpents with 
crested heads come out of the sea, rush upon 
the children of the priest who has injured 
the horse, coil themselves around them, bite 
and cover them with venom, twist and en- 
twine themselves around the head of the 
father who hastens to the assistance of his 
children, and rear their heads in triumph 
while the unhappy victim beneath their folds 
cries in vain for help. ‘The people are ter- 
rified and immediately flee; no one dares to 
remain a patriot; and the listener, horrified 
at the strange and dreadful tale, willingly 
permits the horse to be brought into the 
city. 

Thus the story of Ladkodn, in Virgil, 
serves but as a means to a higher end; and 
it is still a grave question, whether the occur- 
rence be in itself a poetic subject. 





WINCKELMANN’S REMARKS ON THE LAOKOON. 


[Translated by E. S. Morean.] 


[The following passages are translated from Winckelmann’s Geschichie der Kunst des Altcr- 


thums. Wien, im akademischen Verlage, 1776.] 


The feet of the Egyptian statues fn the 
Campidoglio, which have been preserved, 
are, like those of the Apollo Belvidere and 
Ladkoon, of unequal length; the right foot, 
which bears the weight of the body, is, in 
one of them, three inches of a Roman palm 
longer than the other. But this inequality is 
not without reason, for they wished to give 
to the foot which stands behind, as much as 
it might lose to the sight from being ata 
greater distance from the spectator. (p. 71.) 


[In speaking of the relative merits of the 
Ladkoon, he says:]—The Ladkoén is a much 
more learned work than the Apollo. Age- 
sander, the maker of the chief figure of the 
Ladkoén, must have been a much more ex- 
perienced and skilled artist than the design- 
er of the Apollo had need to be; but the 
latter must have been gifted with a sublimer 
genius and a more susceptible soul. Apollo 
has the sublimity which found no place in 
the Laékéon. (p. 266.) 


[After speaking of the use which the artist 
makes of his knowledge of muscular action, 
he says:] 

This is made still more manifest in the 
same set of muscles in Ladkodn (a nature 


elevated through the Ideal) when compared 
in this part of the body with the figures of 
gods and deified men such as the Hercules 
and Apollo Belvidere. The action of these 
muscles in Laékoén is exaggerated beyond 
the true to the possible; they form hillocks 
which close upon each other, and express 
the highest exertion of strength in suffering 
and resistance. (p. 295.) 


Laékoodn is a picture of the most sensitive 
pain, which here shows itself in all the mus. 
cles, nerves, and veins; the blood is in the 
greatest agitation, caused by the deadiy bite . 
of the serpent, and every part of the body is 
represented as strained and suffering, in 
which the artist exhibited all the instincts of 
human nature as well as his own great wis- 
dom and art. But in the representation of 
this outward suffering appears the tried soul 
of a great man who struggles with necessity, 
and will stifle and repress any expression of 


_ his pain—which I have endeavored to make 
-still more evident to the reader in my de- 


scription of this statue in Part IT. (p. 326.) 


Of the statues entirely wrought with the 
chisel, the Ladkoién is the most beautiful; 
and here an observant eye will remark with 
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what masterly precision and unwavering 
confidence the chisel must have been guided 
in order not to spoil the most skilful lines 
by accidental slipping. The outer surface 
of this statue, which seems somewhat 
rough compared to those which are smooth 
and polished (it looks like a soft velvet 
compared to the shining Atlas), is like the 
skin of the old Greeks, which was not loos- 
ened by the constant use of warm baths, or 
rubbed smooth with scrapers, (as happened 
from the prevailing habits of the more effem- 
inate Romans,) but on which a healthy evap- 
oration produced a soft down like the first 
announcement of the covering of the chin. 
(p. 515.) 


[From p. 696:]—Amidst the destruction 
of innumerable works of art belonging to 
this time of Art’s greatest perfection, the 
statue of Laédkoén, of those which escaped 
entire, is the most valuable monument, if 
the artists who made it lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great; this, however, we 
have no means of proving, although the 
perfection of the statue makes it proba- 
ble: for Pliny mentions this as a work 
which must be ranked above all other 


efforts in painting as well as in sculpture. 
The authors were Agesander, Polydorus, 


and Athenodorus of Rhodes, of whom the 
third was a son of the first, as, in all proba- 
bility, was also the second; for that Athen- 
odorus of Rhodes was a son of Agesander, 
the following inscription on the base of a 
statue in the villa Albani bears witness:— 
“‘Athenodorus the Rhodian, son of Agesan- 
der, made this’’: and the statue of Laékoén 
renders it probable that Polydorus was also 
the son of Agesander, because upon any 
other supposition we cannot explain how 
three artists could (I will not say, work on 
one and the same statue, but) distribute 
their labors, because Laékoon the father is a 
much more considerable and important fig- 
ure than his two sons. Consequently, Age- 
sander must have wrought out the figure of 
the father, and his two sons, the figures of 
the sons of Ladkoén. 


The well known base which was discoy- 
ered in the ruins of the old Antium of the 
Lord Cardinal Alex. Albani, is of black mar- 
ble; but a statue of white marble was joined 
to it. A piece of this statue, a part of a man- 
tle hanging in folds which was a chlamys, 
was found near the base; but no trace of the 
figure itself could be found. 


The statue of Laékoén stood formerly in 
the palace of the Emperor Titus, and was 
discovered there (not as Nardini and others 
assert, in the so-called seven saloons or 
reservoir of the baths) in the arch of a hall 
which seems to have been a part of the baths 
of this Emperor ; but it indicates, by just 
this discovery, the precise situation of the 
imperial palace as it was connected with the 
baths. Here stood the Laékodn in a large 
niche at the end of the frescoed saloon alrea- 
dy alluded to, from the paintings of which 
the falsely so-called Coriolanus-under-the- 
cornice has been taken. 


Pliny mentions that the three figures of 
the Ladkoén were hewn out of a single 
block of stone—which seemed so to him be- 
cause no seams were discoverable, not that 
it was really so; for a couple of thousand 
years have revealed a scarcely perceptible 
seam which shows that the elder of the two 
sons was separately sculptured, and af- 
terwards joined to the other figures. Mi- 
chael Angelo conceived the idea of complet- 
ing the right arm of Laékoén, which was 
wanting, and which had been supplied by 
one of burnt clay; accordingly he made one 
roughly out of marble, but never finished it; 
since that time this piece has lain at the base 
of the statue. This arm, encircled by ser- 
pents, would haye bent over the head of the 
statue, and (inasmuch as the rest of the fig- 
ure was free) it may have been the design of 
this artist to intensify the conception of suf- 
fering in Laékoén by approaching this arm 
to the head as in two united ideas, and by 
the repeated coils of the serpent to centre 
here the place of the pain, which the old ar- 
tists had reconciled with the beauty of the 
figure, as both the suffering and beauty find 
expression here. But it seems as if this 
arm bent above the head would have dis- 
tracted the principal attention, which the 
head demands, for the glance would have 
been directed at the same moment to the 
many coils of the serpent. Therefore, Ber- 
nini supplied an arm of burnt clay extended 
so as to leave the head free, and to bring no 
other part in close proximity above the 
head. 


The two steps at the lower part of the 
base upon which the principal figure rests 
probably indicate the steps of the altar 
where the occurrence here represented took 
place. 

Inasmuch as this statue was prized as the 
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highest work of art by so many thousands 
of the most celebrated artists brought from 
all parts of Greece to Rome, it deserved so 
much the more attention and admiration 
from a degenerate posterity which knew 
how to produce nothing which should even 
remotely compare with this work. The wise 
man finds here matter for research, the artist 
finds endless subjects for study, and both 
will be convinced that in this picture more 
lies concealed than meets the eye, and that 
the mind of the master was even greater 
than his work. 

Ladkoon is a nature in extremity of suf- 
fering, represented in the form of a man 
who seeks to gather up the conscious 
strength of his spirit to subdue it; and 
while suffering swells the muscles and con- 
tracts the nerves, the spirit armed with 
strength displays itself in the furrowed fore- 
head,—the breast heaves with interrupted 
respiration, and with the suppression of the 
outbreak of feeling in his effort to contain 
and shut up the pain within himself. The 
anxious inward sigh, and the breast drawn 
in, exhaust the abdomen and hollow the 
sides, which allows us to judge of the action 
of the intestines. But his own suffering 
seems to distress him less than the suffering 
of his children, who turn their faces to him 
and cry for help; for the father’s heart re- 
veals itself in the sorrowful eyes, and com- 
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passion seems to swim in them in a dim 
mist. The face is mournful, but there is 
nooutery; the eyes are upturned toward the 
highest help. ‘The mouth is full of sadness, 
and the sunken nether lip is heavy with it; 
but in the upper lip, which is drawn back,, 
this expression is mingled with that of pain, 
which, with a movement of anger as if an 
unmerited, unworthy sorrow, extends to 
the nose, swells it, and manifests itself in 
the distended and widened nostrils. Below 
the forehead, the struggle between pain and 
resistance is portrayed with the greatest 
wisdom; for while pain elevates the eye- 
brows, the effort to resist it presses the flesh 
just over the brows down upon the upper 
lid, so that the protruding brow almost cov- 
ers it. Nature which the artist could not 
improve, he has sought to develop and 
represent in its greatest strength and pow- 
er; for where the greatest suffering is por- 
trayed, there the highest beauty is possible. 
The left side, where the serpent’s madden- 
ing bite has injected the poison, is the one 
which, from its proximity to the heart, seems 
to be most capable of suffering, and this part 
of the body may well be called a marvel of 
artistic skill. He raises his legs involunta- 
rily as if to run from the evil: no part is at 
rest; even the strokes of the chisel seem to 
aid the significance of this rigid surface. 





GOTHE’S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 


(Translated from the Germaa of Roseyxranz by Taos. Davinsoy.] 


Witnetm MEIster’s APPRENTICESHIP. 

We have found the problem broached in 
the Apprenticeship to be the setting forth of 
that culture to which the individuality must 
submit itself, in order to become for itself 
what it is in itself. Culture is a process, 
which, at the same time, is becoming a pro- 
gress. As aprocess, it is,in form, always 
the same round of exertion. The individ- 
ual is driven, by his own deficiency, towards 
the element which corresponds to his pecu- 
liarity. So long as he has not found this, he 
must seek it, and be unquiet. 

We find Wilhelm Meister exerting him- 
self honestly in order to discover his voca- 
tion, to supply the defects of his knowledge 
and accomplishments, to grind down the 


corners of his demeanor, and to heighten 
the basis of his culture. In these exertions, 
so far as their form is concerned, he remains 
always the same. With deep sorrow he be- 
comes aware of his own deficiencies; with 
ardor he dashes into that activity which 
seems to promise a means of ascent to some- 
thing higher; with astonishment he per- 
ceives that he obtains no absolute satisfac- 
tion through the one-sided effort to which 
he has been devoting himself, and is there- 
upon inclined to regard his whole labor as a 
mistake. This, however, is a piece of self- 
deception, which lasts only until he has re- 
cognized, in ennui and disgust, the finger- 
post toanew problem, the transition to a 
higher activity, which, without his previous 
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culture, would be impossible to him. The 
process has points of rest, which lie between 
the various stages as crises. Raised to their 
highest power, they make up the apprentice- 
ship, the fellowship, and the mastership; for 
the ascending series, as a system of qualita- 
tive moments, does not run out into the 
spurious infinite, but only far enough to en- 
able the individual to recognize the essence 
of his individuality, and to attain the com- 
pleteness necessary to enable him to set 
himself forth. At this moment begins the 
tranquil process of perfection, as it proceeds 
spontaneously, intensively and extensively, 
in the practical activity. The stages through 
which Wilhelm passes appear always also as 
distinct spheres, which he lives through. His 
individuality is destined for harmonious to- 
tality. Hence, in presence of one-sided na- 
tures, characters which have already assum- 
ed a decided cast, he appears as bereft of 
character. He is not so much the hero of 
the novel as its supporter. But he would 
not be capable of being its supporter even, 
unless he were serious about the pursuit of 
culture, and unless he were actually organ- 
ized for an all-sided harmony, which in the 
end does not prevent him from devoting him- 
self to one particular activity. There has 
been a great deal of discussion in regard to 
Wilhelm, in connection with this. Fouqué, 
Neumann, and Varnhagen, with good-na- 
tured humor, attacked his passivity with 
persiflage inarandom novel, Charles’s En- 
deavors and Obstacles, which they wrote 
together in Halle, and which has been re- 
printed in Neumann’s collected works. The 
amount of spontaneity and energy resident 
in Géthe’s Wilhelm was discovered only by 
the innumerable imitations which it called 
forth, concluding with the Hermann in Im- 
mermann’s Epigoni, of which’ Mundt, in the 
fixst part of his Characters and Situations, 
justly remarks that the hero subordinates 
himself too much to the persons with whom 
his career brings him in contact, accepts al- 
most an obsequious position towards them, 
wears himself out in an almost encyclopzdic 
bustle of activities, and almost always seems 
so used up that one would be glad to see 
him in a quiet nook in an hospital. 

In his process of culture, he passes, as an 
‘apprentice, through the stages of commer- 
cial activity, theatric art, aristocratical free 
exhibition of self, before he recognizes the 
higher significance of life itself—before he 
is met, in the hall of the past, by the inserip- 


tion on the sarcophagus, Remember to live! 
As a merchant, he already occupies an atti- 
tude toward the whole world; for trade 
tends to equalize the inequalities of nature, 
culture, and chance. Through the one-sid- 
edness of the occupation however, through 
the predominance of calculation, through 
narrowness of the pursuit of gain, it may in- 
terfere with the more general culture, so 
that the merchant divides up his day, quite 
abstractly, between business and recrea- 
tion, and seeks the latter in.the evening, 
sometimes in the theatre, sometimes at the 
gambling-table. Wilhelm, too, sets out in 
this manner. At first, he wants to find his 
recreation in the theatre. The amiability of 
an actress fetters him with its charm. He 
visits Mariana also at her residence. From 
being an admirer of the artiste, he becomes 
her lover. The recollections of his child- 
hood, of the pleasure which he had derived 
from a puppet-show, the account which he 
gives of it to Mariana, still draw him insen- 
sibly more and more into art-criticism. 

A business tour gives him an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with dramatie art, 
from its natural, rude beginnings, up 
through all its gradations. The play which 
the miners act — the company of acrobats — 
the doings of the unengaged actors in the 
small town—the representations in the castle 
of the baron, who plays the dilettante even 
in the theatrical—finally, the mature survey 
of the whole dramatic art, given by Serlo 
and Aurelia,—contain a progressive view of 
it consequent in itself. The central point of 
it is the consideration of the great dramatist 
Shakspeare, which connects itself with the 
representation of his Hamlet. This intro- 
duction of Hamlet is among the most re- 
markable of Géthe’s inventions— first, on 
account of the relationship between Wilhelm 
and Hamlet, for the latter is a reflective 
character, a seeker, aself-observer, like Wil- 
helm; second, because Hamlet makes the 
play the very means of rousing the con- 
sciences of his mother and his uncle from 
apathy, of discovering the truth through art, 
and because he even gives to the players 
whom he makes represent this piece, good 
instructions, a compendious and _ classical 
summary of the ars dramatica. Hence, it is 
not to be wondered at that many persons 
have always been of the opinion that in the 
Apprenticeship Géthe intended to exhibit 
the whole of dramatic art generally; and he 
himself, it is true, once expresses himself 
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somewhat to this effect in a letter to Merk. 
Others have generalizel the thing, asserting 
that he intended to exhibit not dramatic art 
but art generally, and took dramatic art as a 
starting-point because it is the reswmé and 
solution of the other arts. Granted that 
Géthe had this intention once while he was 
engaged on the work, everything else is at 
variance with such an assumption. In that 
case, he could not have written the Appren- 
ticeship ; Wilhelm, the theatrical reformer, 
could not from the beginning have belonged 
to practical life; he could not have been tor- 
mented with such an incessant reflection 
on the essence of culture generally. Wilhelm 
merely makes his passage through the thea- 
tre, because it brings man to himself. He 
keeps company with the actors, because, by 
the power of fancy, they are continually 
forced to change their individuality into 
assumed personalities, and to equip these 
with the whole charm of the living truth 
of nature. The actor who does not possess 


the entire talent of self-metamorphosis will 
therefore probably incur the danger of 
having no character at all of his own—per- 
haps, like Madame Melina, of becoming a 
mere sentimentalist—or else of transferring 
too much of his own individuality to his 


acting, and hence of not playing well except 


when he has an opportunity of actually rep- ° 


resenting his own character. Such is the 
case with the pedant, who, in the small 
troupe, plays thepart of the old, grumbling, 
good-natured, blustering pater familias; with 
Aurelia, who charms the public in the Coun- 
tess Orsina, because she can pour her own 
inmost soul into that part. 

In the last century the profession of actor 
did not enjoy that position in society which 
it occupies at present, when it unquestiona- 
bly stands on an equal footing with other 
professions. It had then something ambigu- 
ous about it, and was, particularly in its 
finances, by no means, very orderly, or, in 
regard to love, inclined to very strict princi- 
ples. I shall not however, I hope, be mis- 
understood if I assert that many advantages 
in the way of art are connected with this po- 
sition. The actors formed a world by them- 
selves, had to make themselves valid by dint 
of talent, lived entirely for the moment, and 
hence were much more mobile and diligent, 
more ardent than so many of our court play- 
ers are wont to be, who have made their in- 
come secure. When Wilhelm passes from 
the counting-house to the theatre, this, 


measured by the conditions of last cen- 
tury, is one of the strongest contrasts. In- 
stead of the calculating understanding, the: 
whim of fancy seizes him; instead of care- 
fulness for the future, the light and ready 
devotion to the moment; instead of care for 
the course of business, the unhampered cul- 
ture of zsthetic egoism. But this world of 
beautiful seeming falls to pieces. Wilhelm, 
who thought himself destined to be an actor, 
because he had succeeded in several things, 
particularly in Hamlet, convinces himself 
that he has no sufficient talent for dramatic 
art. 

In the baron’s castle, he has become ac- 
quainted with the nobility. This opens up 
to him a new subject for consideration, viz., 
freedom of manner, personal dignity, which 
exhibits itself externally with aristocratic 
reserve, and yet with delightful absence of 
constraint. The examples which he has be- 
fore him are not precisely the best; but the 
impression which they make upon him is 
deep and lasting, and the beautiful, elegant- 
ly attired countess, who forgets herself so 
far as to kiss him, becomes his ideal. It can- 
not be denied that Géthe has here put a fine 
irony into his whole description of the nobil- 
ity. He likes to play at theatre, because he 
himself is theatrical in his. representation. 
This is the point of coincidence in which no- 
bility and theatre meet. The actor exhibits 
himself as different from what he is; the no- 
bleman exhibits himself, but in such a way 
that he shall receive applause. That is to 
say, that in the last century it was still the 
case that the nobility actually were able to 
lay special claim to the exhibition of free, 
beautiful personality. Now-a-days, when 
the feudalism of the middle ages is broken 
up, when all those privileges which gave the 
nobility such an enormous advantage have 
been taken away, we must no longer by any 
means look for the most courteous behavior, 
or that which evinces the freest personality, 
in what is called exclusive society alone. 

To this point we see Wilhelm rise in the 
fifth book. Through the nobility he gains 
a notion of that culture which is its own aim 
andend. Nevertheless, before we enter this 
sphere, the sixth book intervenes, containing 
the Confessions of a Beautiful Saint. 'These 
have been often regarded as an element 
heterogeneous to the whole, as having the 
character of an interloper. Judging from 
his letters to Schiller, Géthe knew very well 
what, as an artist, he meant them for. On 
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the one hand, he intended to make a con- 
clusion; on the other, an introduction. It 
was meant that the falling asunder of the- 
atrical appearance and the discovery of the 
foibles of the aristocratic world should be 
followed by this absolute concentration of 
the soul upon itself. It would have to be 
confessed that in the rich life-picture, an es- 
sential element would have been wanting if 
religion had not been touched upon at all. 
How Géothe came into possession of these 
views, or in how far Miss Von Klettenberg 
may have been the occasion of them, may 
be considered as a matter of indifference. 
We adhere to the necessity, from which 
the poet was not able to escape, and which, 
of all the critics, Frederick Schlegel, in his 
excellent Characteristics of the Apprentice- 
ship, 1798, has best seen, at least from an 
zesthetic point of view. I say, from an xs- 
thetic point of view, for from a religious one 
he has taken the beautiful saint too nega- 
tively. I believe that her confessions must 
be brought into harmony with the argument 
of the whole novel. This argument is the 
formation of individuality, the sesthetie ap- 
prehension of the whole of life. The beau- 
tiful saint has the courage to make the pecu- 
liarity of her religious conviction, from the 
point where she became conscious of it, valid 
against every one, even against her father, 
and against her beloved betrothed husband. 
From all the education which she acquires, 
from all the distractions into which she ‘is 
drawn, from all the vicissitudes of fortune 
which she experiences, she always returns 
to the communion with her invisible friend. 
She behaves like a religious artiste, endeav- 
oring freely to subject her whole existence 
to the necessity of her principle. The ortho- 
dox church of Protestantism, as well as all 
the sects which have sprung from its bosom, 
during the last century held firmly to the 
idea that the religious life of the individual 
had to pass through the nocturnal horror of 
a penitential combat, in order to become 
conscious, in its violent passage to mercy, 
in an outwardly fixed moment, of illumina- 
tion from on high, justification before God, 
and assurance of everlasting bliss. The for- 
mality with which dogmatism had drawn 
out this process of regeneration into its indi- 
vidual moments had likewise to be repro- 
duced in the experience of the individual, 
Many, however, on comparing themselves 
with the process prescribed in the dogma, 
could discover in themselves no analogy to 
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it, and then harrowed themselves with fear 
about their salvation. In opposition to this 
orthodox system, the beautiful saint develops 
a cheerful religion which knows nothing of 
limitation of freedom or of repentance. 
Under ail circumstances she has a glad con- 
fidence in God, through however many 
phases of religious consciousness she passes, 
She comes in contact with the quietists in 
the country, with the Herrnhuters; she re- 
veres the chief court preacher of the ortho- 
dox church, eagerly attends his discourses, 
excuses the acerbity of his polemics against 
the Herrnhuters, and bewails the good man 
when he dies, with a tear of sincerity. But 
she never becomes fanatical; she always, 
like an artist, keeps herself within the limits 
of moderation. Neither does she become at 
all a quietist, but unexceptionably performs 
all her duties in the most conscientious man- 
ner; nurses her sick, suffering mother, and 
her old, often peevish father, for long years, 
with self-sacrificing affection, and as a can- 
oness occupies herself without reproach in 
well-doing. Christianity, as the religion of 
the world, is the religion of free individuali- 
zation. We must not copy Christ’s life; the 
attempt to do sq begets diseased tenden- 
cies; there arises from it an tmnatural dis- 
tortion of the reality, which at present com- 
prehends real conditions quite different from 
those which existed in the time of Christ. 
Every one must work up the same content 
which we find in the life of Christ, in the pe- 
culiar form of his own destiny, into a new bi- 
ography. This is the protestant meaning of 
the ‘Confessions of a Beautiful Saint.’”’ In- 
asmuch as she maintains the freedom of indi- 
vidualization, she remains accessible to criti- 
cism, against which ladies who are strongly 
aroused to piety are wont to be completely 
fortified. For example, she sees through 
the want of taste and the kind of caricature 
that exist in the religion of the Herrnhuters, 
and is led by her uncle to afree and digni- 
fied appreciation of art, towards which 
exclusive piety in general holds only a neg- 
ative relation. Specially must we mention 
her view of sin. She can find in herself no 
trace of it, in the manner in which the eccle- 
siastical doctrinal conception demands of 
her. Neither, as regards the Supreme Be- 
ing, can she feel herself estranged from him. 
But, nevertheless, she comes to the convic- 
tion that the possibility of even the worst of 
crimes dwells in her completely; that she 
could be a Ravaillac, a Damiens; that from 
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an unguarded impulse she might suddenly 
become a criminal of the most hideous kind. 

These ‘‘ Confessions of a Beautiful Saint” 
form the conclusion of the theatrical and 
aristocratical worlds, which not unfrequent- 
ly merge into the frivolous. The physician 
had communicated them to the sick Aurelia, 
wheli she, after her representation of the 
Countess Orsina, had half-intentionally, on 
her way home, caught a deadly cold in the 
piercing north wind. The dying Aurelia 
sent Wilhelm to Lothario, and thus opened 
to him the gate toa higher existence. Wil- 
helm is now about to receive an idea of a 
grander life, which unfolds a very manifold 
activity. In this world, property forms the 
basis, upon which, as means, men may rise 
to the fullest freedom of life, and make 
culture for its own sake their aim. In the 
mercantile world, from which Wilhelm orig- 
inally set out, property was regarded with 
too much one-sidedness as aim and end. 
Werner represents this point of view. When 
he again meets with Wilhelm, he cannot 
wonder enough at the neat, rounded person 
that the latter has become, whereas he him- 
self has grown round-shouldered and old at 
his desk. With a narrow kind of pleasure 
he tells him about his domestic arrange- 
ments, about his children, how they know 
arithmetic already, and buy and sell with 
their small sums of pocket money. It is 
only by contrast with this, his old trusty 
friend, that Wilhelm sees what progress he 
has really made in the higher apprehension 
of life. 

On the other hand, among the actors 
property was taken only asa means. Phi- 
line throws to the beggars gift upon gift, 
and when she has exhausted her purse, does 
not hesitate, in her thoughtless good nature, 
to give away her hat and scarf. ‘The actors 
know quite well that without money they 
cannot perform anything. From this point 
of view, they lay the greatest value upon it. 
What an advantage would even two hun- 
dred dollars have been to Melina, merely to 
get up a small troupe! When they have 
money, however, they pay too little regard 
to it, and do not economize it. How touch- 
ing, in this respect, is the story of the un- 
fortunate Mariana. She wants to pay for 
everything in cash, and with this punctili- 
ousness is unsuitable for the loose life of the 
actors. Old Barbara, who informs Wilhelm 
of Mariana’s death, and brings him his son 
Felix, is reproached by Wilhelm as a vile 


panderess. But how well she is able to de- 
fend herself! How she hurls back the curse 
upon him! How well she is able to depictthe , 
worthlessness of the higher classes, whose 
sons, with frivolous desire of enjoyment, 
pluck the virginal blossom of the daughters 
of the prolétariat, and are the cause why 
women like Barbara exist! Has Wilhelm 
any right to despise her? But the old sibyl 
remarks, too, how pure such a relation, 
stigmatized with the name of prostitution, 
may often be, as compared with mariages de 
convenance, in which mothers, after having 
exposed their daughters for show at balls 
and assemblies, make a bargain for their 
souls with rich or aristocratic suitors. She 
lays bare the whole abyss of helplessness 
into which the unprotected destitute female 
among us may often sink, and then, under 
the pressure of difficulties, in the misery of 
starvation, from the lack of any moral sup- 
port, only too easily succumb to seduction; 
against which, immediately, public moral- 
ists raise their hypocritical howl —as if the 
men were not just as guilty as the women. 

Among the nobility themselves, property 
seems the condition of their superiority, of 
their free personality and graceful bearing. 
By reason of his landed property, the no- 
bleman, from the very beginning, is placed 
beyond the reach of all those anxieties 
which so often hamper ordinary people. He 
is removed away from the common, and, 
hence, can so easily attain that gracefulness 
of bearing which Wilhelm finds so impos- 
ing. Géthe here shows us the conflict 
between personal and landed property, 
which receives a still more circumstantial 
treatment in the ‘‘Journeymanship.”? The 
purest form of personal property is money; 
for it is the means of attaining every other 
particular property. Hence we see Werner’s 
commercial house entering into competition 
with the secret association at the sale of es- 
tates.» 

Wilhelm, in passing into the higher sphere 
of this association, falls into one more mis- 
take, that, namely, of placing the economical , 
interest too high.. The clearness of under- 
standing, the aimfulness of action, the large 
effects of a comprehensive, well-ordered ac- 
tivity, as they all appear in Lothario and 
Theresa, make him think he has found his 
ideal in Theresa, whereas all the time it is 
Natalia. He arrives at this knowledge, after 
he has shuffled off his past, which he does 
partly because he learns the death of Mari- 
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ana, and takes his son to him, partly be- 
cause he becomes master of his property 
and comes to an understanding with his 
early friend Werner, partly because he dis- 
covers the painful consequences of his aber- 
rations; for example, the fate of the countess, 
who during her illness atones with the most 
tormenting puritanical melancholy for the 
kiss she gave him; partly because the shapes 
which have remained immovable points while 
he has been making progress, are severed 
by death from his fortunes. These shapes 
are Mignon and Augustino. From the first 
they win the reader’s favor to the novel, and 
have been imitated in many second and 
third class novels. Mignon’s longing, the 
harper’s madness, the dark back-ground of 
their life, the romantic, grotesque ele- 
ment in their demeanor, have from the first 
powerfully excited the fancy. Both are 
demonic shapes whose depth is shown as- 
toundingly in the flashes of their natural 
tones. They are ariddle to themselves, but 
often utter, as it were prophetically, the 
deepest riddles of human nature generally. 
Mignon’s swan’s-song is among the sublim- 
est efforts of lyric poetry, and the songs of 
the harper who stiffens into an almost time- 
less condition, have sent their earnest ad- 
monitions thrilling through the lives of 
many among us, particularly the verses: 

Who never ate with tears his bread, 

Who never through nigt ht’s eeny hours 

Sat weeping lonely on his bed 

He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers. 

Ye bring us hither into life, 

Ye let the wretch with sin be blighted; 

Then leave him to the bitter strife; 

or every sin ’s on earth requited. 

These mysterious shapes, who have be- 
queathed to German novel literature such a 
numerous posterity of acrobatic children and 
crazy mendicant musicians, disappear from 
the story as soon as Wilhelm has arrived at 
complete up-clearing with regard to him- 
self. In the ground-work of their history 
Gothe has introduced Catholicism, and the 
uneasy ferment of its miracle-seeking fancy 

, 28 an offset to the struggles of protestant 
Beautiful-Saintship. Mignon, who has grad- 
ually transformed herself from a gloomy 
half-boy and climbing kobold into a girl and 
kindly companion for a walk, actually dies 
of passionate jealousy, when Wilhelm de- 
cides for Theresa. ‘The fact thatin a history, 
in which everything works towards the 
highest culture, madness and indomitable 
natural force of individuality cross the intel- 


ligent action of men has great poetical effect. 
One feels that there are exceptional natures 
which are placed by fate altogether outside 
of the ordinary course of life and emphati- 
cally bring before our minds the limits of 
human strife. Mignon and the harper are 
really in an unhistorical condition, inasmuch 
as they are penetrated by only one idea, one 
feeling, and desire nothing else. There are 
men who have no history, because they do 
not culture themselves, because they are 
merely machines. The unchangeableness 
of the old harper and of Mignon is of such 
akind. It does not spring from emptiness, 
as in the case of dry men of habit, but from 
over-fulness and brokenness of heart. 

Out of the region of the useful, Wilhelm 
is at last elevated into that of the beautiful 
itself by being bound with the spell of plas- 
tic art and vocal music. The exequies of 
Mignon comprehend all the lofty and impos- 
ing elements that architecture, sculpture, 
painting and vocal music can unitedly ac- 
complish. Withelm now understands how 
the useful is compatible with the beautiful. 
This union appears to him in personal form 
in Natalia, whose whole constitution is so 
entirely love, that love does not appear in 
her as a particular emotion. This gracious 


charming Natalia is at the same time ex- 
ceedingly practical, and an inexhaustible 


fountain of quietactivity distributing its 
ings in all directions. This kalokagathia 
(xaAoxdyabia) which Wilhelm’s indenture 
expresses significantly in many different 
phrases, is therefore the result of the ap- 
prenticeship. 

If, however, we now look back, we must 
immediately be struck with the fact, that 
throughout the whole novel we do not meet 
with a single case of domestic life. We find 
the different individuals partly occupied 
with the development of their personality, 
partly with the quest for matrimony. ‘The 
family relations which lie back of the indi- 
viduals are, as a whole, ethically unsatis- 
factory. ‘Theresa herself is a supposititious 
daughter. Lothario can reproach himself 
with many romantic outrages. ‘The clear- 
ing-up of Mignon’s history gives us a glance 
into a wilderness of fatal aberrations. She 
is the daughter of the harper, whom he has 
begotten in unwitting incest with his sister 
Sperata. Wilhelm isin quest of matrimony 
and goes from Mariana to Philina, from her 
to the beautiful countess, from her to There- 
sa, and finally, from her to Natalia, while 
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Madame Melina, Aurelia, and even Mignon, 
have a leaning towards him besides. To- 
wards the end of the Apprenticeship, his son 
Felix causes him ‘perplexity, as to how he, 
amotherless child, shall be brought up. If 
we now consider the marriages which are in 
progress at the end of the whole, they are 
all what are called misalliances, that is, the 
conventional distinction of rank is cancel- 
led by culture and similarity of character. 
Frederick, Natalia’s brother, marries the 
theatrical and nimble Philina; Lothario 
marries Theresa, who is not altogether his 
equal, and the bourgeois Wilhelm, Natalia. 
If we consider this, it becomes evident to 
us, how in the mind of the poet the neces- 
sity might arise of making matrimony itself 
the subject of particular treatment, and of 
showing that culture and property are alone 
not sufficient, if 4 man does not in matri- 
mony attain a transfiguration of his own 
individuality in another. The depiction of 
this from the tragic side is the subject of the 
Elective Affinities. 'Those misalliances are the 
victory of the free individuality over the 
prejudices of rank, but they are intended 
merely to lay the basis of matrimony. Mat- 
rimony, therefore, required a peculiar and 
distinct treatment. 


THE ELECTIVE AFFINITIES. 


In attempting to develop the idea of the 
Elective Affinities, which I have already sta- 
ted in general terms, I must begin by touch- 
ing upon a few of the misconceptions from 
which we are not yet free, although Géthe 
himself, Eckermann (in his Contributions to 
Poetry, 1824, p. 150, sq., Goschel, Rétscher 
(in the second number of his Essays on the 
Philosophy of Art, Berlin, 1838), and Bou- 
mann in the Berlin Annual of Scientific Criti- 
cism, in a review of Rétscher, have already 
done a great deal to bring about a more cor- 
rect appreciation of it. It is strange that 
this novel has been regarded as having a 
tendency the opposite of that which it really 
has. Tendency is not the right word here; 
for as a work of art, in self-repose, it does 
not show so much as a trace of purpose or 
any thought in particular. The didactic ele- 
ment comes out naturally in the terrible 
impression which it makes; but it is not 
sought. The Elective Affinities represent to 
us a tragic fate, in the development of which 
occurs also the unhappy error of what is 
called moral adultery. Are we, then, really 
to suppose that we must draw from this 


occurrence a justification of such conduct? 
What consequences it would entail, if every 
event which a literary work portrayed were - 
regarded immediataly as tending to legal- 
ize it, or a similar occurrence? The absur- 
dity of such a supposition being manifest, it 
has been insinuated that the passion is por- 


- trayed by the poet as too violent. Passion 


hurries a man on to perverse action, to im- 
moral behavior. If the poet represents it, 
can he exhibit it otherwise than as a power 
which governs the man? If not, would he 
be portraying the truth? When the empti- 
ness of this objection is forced to be conced- 
ed, when, besides this, it must be admitted 
that the poet has described all the torments, 
all the combats which belong to a passion 
having no moral justification, refuge is at 
last taken in regret that the book cannot be 
placed in the hands of young people, par- 
ticularly of young girls. This regret is an 
absurdity. It is all right and proper that 
young people should not read all sorts of 
things indiscriminately, that their reading 
should have rational guidance, that their 
views in regard to the relations of the sexes 
should not be precocious. Would any other 
conclusion follow except this, that unripe 
minds are not to be trusted with this novel? 
But supposing the case, that as a part of 
of Géthe’s works, it did fall into their hands, 
I, for one, am convinced that, from the full- 
ness of life which it contains, the thorough 
ethical delicacy, which casts a halo of the 
deepest earnestness about the very smallest 
event in it, it will do no harm and excite no 
unholy passions. Géthe, moreover, is not 
the first person who has treated the idea of 
the Elective Affinities. Inthe legend of Tris- 
tan, the middle ages were familiar with it 
(vide my History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, 1830, pp. 315, sq.), but only 
from one side, inasmuch as Isolde and Tris- 
tan, who through the agency of the philtre, 
that.is, the magic of natural individuality, 
belong to each other, stand opposed merely 
to Mark who is cheated by them, and have 
no combat. In recent times, George Sand 
has treated this theme in a masterly, though 
also in a one-sided manner, in her Jacques. 
Fernande and Octave stand opposed to 
Jacques; the latter is not supplied with an 
elective correlate. Sylvia points to the need 
of one, butis not one. As compared with the 
legend of Tristan there is here a progress, 
inasmuch as Fernande and Octave battle for 
along time with themselves before the so- 
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phistry of passion overcomes their fidelity, 
and Jacques is not merely the deluded, weak- 
ling, but the hero, who, as soon as he un- 
derstands Fernande, sacrifices himself con- 
sciously to her happiness. Gdéthe stands 
poetically and ethically higher. Not only 
does he cancel the one-sidedness of the re- 
lationship, and therefore set before us two 
pairs, but he also makes the hero of the 
tragic collision go down in himself. 

That the Elective Affinities portray the 
true nature of marriage, we have already 
shown above. In connection with this, the 
demand might be made for an ideal picture 
of marriage without any shadow—the hap- 
piness of a Philemon anda Baucis. That, 
however, would be an idyl and not a tragic 
novel. If the depth of matrimony is to be 
shown, it is necessary that the negative 
powers also, which work its destructior, 
should come into view. This necessity I 
explained in 1835, in a treatise on the poeti- 
cal treatment of adultery, which was after- 
wards printed in the first volume of my 
Studies, and to which, for brevity’s sake, I 
may here refer. It is only by the exhibition 


of falsehood along with truth, seeming 
along with earnestness, disorder along with 
order, that the idea can be completely unfold- 


ed. In marriage husband and wife must live 
into each other so as to form a unity, which 
shall comprehend in it not only their spirits 
but their natural tendencies. These latter, 
as forming the ground of their individuality, 
must, in the process of affectional absorp- 
tion, get rid of their brittleness. They 
furnish the ground why the husband and 
wife love each other precisely as these [par- 
ticular persons]; inasmuch, however, as they 
love each other, all exclusiveness of personal 
independence [Fiirsichsein—being for itself, 
ég’ éavté elvac—TrR.] is cancelled in the 
unreserved self-surender to each other. If, 
however, we suppose that on one side, 
or on both sides, the immediate sympathy 
of the individuality, the real drawing of 
the. heart is wanting, the marriage is man- 
ifestly imperfect. Its reality does not cor- 
respond with its idea. Husband and wife 
inay, however, yield to the sacredness of 
the legal bond, and although lacking the 
highest satisfaction, enjoy a moral suffi- 
ciency. If, however, we further suppose 
that the married couple — whether it be, as 
in Jacques, only one of them, or, as in Gé- 
the’s Elective Affinities, both —are brought 
in contact with that individuality which has 


an elective affinity for them, which is pre- 
destined by the magic of nature, which from 
the first, from all eternity, is the harmoni- 
ous one,—then the unity of marriage, which 
hitherto existed as a moral reliance, must be 
shattered; for the temptation to follow the 
bent of the heart must arise. It must now 
come to a conflict. It must now be shown 
which shall win the victory, the divine or 
the human law. Now all the depths of the 
emotional nature must quiver. Now the in- 
dividuals must gather all their strength in 
order to avoid offending the genius of mo- 
rality, by indulgence shown toward the 
force of nature, and challenging fate against 
themselves. 

Gothe exhibits to us all the degrees of 
marriage. Edward and Charlotte have for- 
merly both belonged to mariages de conve- 
nance. Both have been set at liberty by 
death. This time they think that in marry- 
ing they are hitting the mark, for previously 
to their former marriages they had from 
their youth been accustomed to regard 
themselves as a couple. But they err. 
Their marriage is one of friendship, not of 
love. Itis only after they are married that 
love developes in them. But now it is too 
late. What they would now have to do 
would be to dissolve their marriage, and 
that they are averse to. 

Gothe, moreover, has exhibited all the 
collisions within marriage, and their comic 
as wellas their tragic solution. When I say 
all the collisions, that is going too far, inas- 
much as they are all reducible to one, viz., 
that it is only in wedlock that the passion of 
love for another awakes, or, having been en- 
tertained before, is carried over into it.— 
The comical solution of the collision that 
thus arises, is the frivolous intercourse of 
lovers, which degrades their true marriage 
into a seeming one, and goes along without 
conscience or concern about such profana- 
tion. This undermining of marriage is ex- 
hibited in the count and the baroness. The 
count brings forward all the theories that 
have been inflicted upon us by the St. Simo- 
nians and others, in the name of emancipa- 
tion of the flesh, as the creation of free 
womanhood. Charlotte is deeply hurt by 
this encroachment upon the indissolubility 
of wedlock. Experimenting with marriage, 
a temporary wedlock for five years, and the 
like, rouse her indignation, more particu- 
larly because these views are stated at table 
in the presence of Ottilie. The tragic solu- 
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tion of the difficulty is resignation. It again 
may even assume a twofold shape. On 
the one hand, it may arise from the pure 
spirit of morality accompanied with a cheer- 
ful surrender to the necessity of obedience 
to the law of marriage. This is the case 
with Charlotte and the captain. Although 
they are both conscious of belonging by in- 
clination to each other to the innermost 
depths of their soul, their battle against 
their passion is pure and decisive. Particu- 
larly in the case of Charlotte the poet has 
portrayed, in a manner which cannot be 
surpassed, the quiet majesty of a moral will 
clear to itself. ‘The other form of resigna- 
cion is not so pure, but springs from con- 
sciousness Of wrong. Not from the con- 
sciousness of what is called a coarse sin, 
which common natures are satisfied with 
refraining from, but from a consciousness 
of having given way inwardly to the pas- 
sion, and favored the dissolution of an exist- 
ing marriage. This is.the case with Ottilie 
and Edward. The latter is the more guilty. 
He, therefore, does not attain any true re- 
conciliation, or the determined courage of 
resignation, but follows Ottilie, who does 
practise resignation, to death, inasmuch as 
her existence conditioned his. 

Wedlock becomes perfect only through 
legitimate offspring, for it is only in them 
that love becomes a reality, and the lan- 
guage of common life very correctly calls 
the child a pledge of love. Children form 
the strongest tie between husband and wife. 
What will not parents do for the sake of 
their children! What sacrifices will they 
not make for their sake, in order to preserve 
themselves asa unity for them! Edward 
and Charlotte are childless. But on that 
night when they meet, he filled with the 
image of Ottilie, she with that of the cap- 
tain—Edward has just led the count down 
through the corridor to the baroness, and 
thus countenanced adultery in his wn house— 
a young life is lit under the heart of Char- 
lotte! Hideous! The husband and wife are 
entitled by law to the sweetest surrender to 
each other. This surrender, though per- 
fectly legitimate, is notwithstanding im- 
moral; forin his arms she has thought of 
the captain, in hers he has thought of Otti- 
lie. In the moment of their closest self- 
divestment, they have been most profoundly 
estranged from each other! This, then, is 
moral adultery. Gdéthe, in a few lines, has, 
on one side, stated the psychological mo- 
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tives of the whole scene with most chaste 
pen, and without embellishing anything; . 
for, when Edward awakes next morning, 
the dawning day seems to him to illuminate a 
crime. He steals away from his wife’s couch, 
and Charlotte, when she awakes, finds her- 
self alone. 

Edward, hurried along by his love, wants 
to be divorced, and, with this view, to nego- 
tiate with Charlotte through Mittler. Then 
Mittler learns that she feels herself a moth- 
er, and the child draws the bonds between 
husband and wife tighter again. But when 
it is born, the nocturnal secret is revealed. 
It has the captain’s features and Ottilie’s 
eyes. The child must forever remind the 
parents that inwardly they are sundered. 
It owes its existence toalie. Hence the 
catastrophe is introduced into its life. Ed- 
ward hurries away to the war in quest of 
death. In this search for death, he shows 
himself a man. We recognize that his weak- 
ness shows itself only in love. But when he 
fails to find death, when he returns from the 
war covered with honors, he takes his life as 
a token from fate that it approves his union 
with Ottilie. Even Charlotte also begins at 
last to reconcile herself to the idea of a di- 
vorce. And exactly at this point the unex- 
pected happens. Edward, so near to the 
realization of his wishes, is drawn away by 
Ottilie, in order that she may freely confess 
her love for him. In doing so, she gets be- 
lated before she can return to the castle, 
where Charlotte is already waiting for her. 
In order to arrive sooner, she gets into a 
small boat, with the fatal child, which she 
has taken along, in order to cross the pond. 
The oar slips out of her hands. She gives 
a sudden lurch, and the child falls, without 
means of rescue, into the water! The child 
loses its life through her fault—the child 
which, in a certain sense, was also hers. 
From this moment she surveys the whole 
course of events. She also discovers that 
she has been guilty, and is now resolved to 
renounce herself forever. However, as she 
has been guilty really without guilt, as she 
has been guilty only on the side of nature 
and not with her will, she is absolutely rent 
within herself. For a while everything con- 
tinues, to all appearance, as before ; but 
then life in her refuses to renew itself. She 
can, no longer take food. She dies from 
within, in the deepest religious excitement. 
She attains the transfiguration of her indi- 
viduality. Not so Edward, who having 
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through her death lost all stay, merely fol- 
lows her to death, merely goes down within 
himself, does not resolve himself into God. 

Imust, of course, presuppose acquaintance 
with the novel. It would be impossible for 
me to go through all the different ways in 
which the poet shows us the resistlessness 
with which the moral spirit in tragic fate 
triumphs over the might of the spirit of na- 
ture. The crowning fault always remains, 
that of Edward and Charlotte in having mar- 
ried each other at all. Itis the false charac- 
ter of their wedlock that prepares their fate 
for them. Charlotte herself had thought of 
Ottilie as a wife for Edward, but he had 
quite overlooked her when she was first in- 
troduced to him. Though, as I have already 
stated, I cannot enter into detail, it will still 
be possible for me to bring into view certain 
features of the composition; for while the 
Elective Affinities stand exceedingly high, 
as a moral action of the poet, they stand 
equally high as an esthetic one. ‘The de- 
velopment of the characters, the variety of 
the situations, the tension of contrasts in the 
upward gradation of fatalistic superstition 
and free reflection, the simplicity and beauty 
of the style, are classic. It has always been 
a theme of admiration how Gothe placed the 


occupations of the lovers alongside their 
passion, and thus made the latter more in- 


telligible. Trees are planted, roads made, 
streams turned, houses built, chapels paint- 
ed—man rules over nature. His understand- 
ing, his will, subject it to him. But to con- 
quer himself is not so light a task. In the 
landscape the small lake appears quite natu- 
rally. Water, as Novalis says, is the eye of 
the landscape. It mirrors heaven and its 
own shores. ‘This pond becomes the fated 
element; for on Ottilie’s birthday, on which 
Edward gives a display of fireworks in 
honor of her, a boy falls into the water and 
is rescued by the captain. The captain goes 
across with Charlotte in the boat which Ed- 
ward, at great expense, has brought from a 
distance, lands at a reedy part of the shore, 
and carries Charlotte to land, an accident 
which gives them the opportunity of declar- 
ing their love; after which, however, there 
follows an immediate reaction of their sense 
of nobleness, bidding them show themselves 
worthy of their love, by raising themselves 
above themselves. And this same pond de- 
vours the child of Edward and Charlotte, 
this hybrid shadow, which, if it had lived 
on, could have continued to exist only as 
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the living accusation of the parents, as a 
continual reminder of their error. The se- 
eret power with which the passion lays the 
basis of the occurrences is analyzed down to 
the finest sophistries of the understanding, 
the slightest movements of feeling. In Ed- 
ward in particular the superstition is char- 
acteristic, with which he holds fast what 
seems favorable to him, and either overlooks 
or in action defies what seems likely not to 
bode good luck to him. In the course of 
events it afterwards often appears that what 
he has taken fora favor of fortune, turns 
directly against him in its consequences and 
makes shipwreck of all his deceitful hopes. 
When aman allows himself to be determ- 
ined by passion, when he abandons free self- 
command, he becomes through this very 
laisser aller obnoxious to fate; fate comes 
not from without, but from within; we our- 
selves give it birth. It produces great 
effect, therefore, when the dramatis persone, 
however far they may ramble away towards 
the circumference, nevertheless always re- 
turn to the same spot, as if they were ban- 
ished to this castle, to this lake. 

The subordinate personages are managed 
with extraordinary skill. ‘They are all cen- 
tred upon Ottilie, for she is in every sense 
the chief personage; she is, as Gothe himself 
says, the strange hapless victim. Luciana, 
Charlotte’s daughter by her first marriage, 
educated in the same boarding-school as 
Ottilie, is, through her sensational disposi- 
tion tending to external show, and her en- 
deavors to make herself the admired centre 
of every social circle—by the jocund, coquet- 
tish exhibition of her beauty and talent— 
exactly the opposite of Ottilie, whose depth 
of nature loses itself in the mystical, and 
who, with all her extraordinary solidity of 
heart, has a bearing whose outward charac- 
teristics are absence of show and charming 
unobtrusiyeness. For this reason she fetters 
men all fhe more. Fora while Charlotte 
also connects her with the captain. ‘The 
assistant in the boarding-school, who has 
seen her excellent qualities develope them- 
selves, and often been obliged to express 
himself in opposition to the judgment of the 
lady-principal and the other teachers of the 
institute, wishes to marry her. ‘he architect 
—that excellent, delicate spirit—is unable to 
refrain from cherishing secretly the deepest 
affection for her, and by giving the Queen 
of Heaven, which he paints in the chapel, 
the features of Ottilie, makes a secret-public 
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confession of his attachment. Even the visit 
of the travelling Englishman, however ac- 
cidental it may seem, illustrates the whole, 
partly by letting the great image of the 
world shine into the bondage of these nar- 
row circumstances, partly by communicat- 
ing portions of his varied experiences, and 
thus relating a contribution to the history 
of the Elective Affinities; for it often hap- 
pens that another has no inkling of what 
strings he renders harmonic by his words, in 
circles in which he is not closely acquainted. 
Mittler has to utter the meaning of the 
whole story. He occupies with regard to it 
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the same position as the chorus did in an- 
cient tragedy. He, the man who is every- . 
where ready to settle differences, would not 
remain a single night under the same roof 
with any one who did not respect the sa- 
credness of the marriage institution. Gdthe 
therefore puts into his mouth that eloquent 
passage, so often and so justly quoted, that 
marriage is the beginning and the summit 
of all culture; and there cannot be any suffi- 
cient ground for the separation of a married 
couple who have lived together for a con- 
siderable period and become in so many 
things each other’s debtors. 





THE SANKHYA KARIKA; 


Or Memorial Verses on the SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 


[By Iswana KRisHna, as received by tradition from the great KaPita.] 


[The following is a reprint from Colebrook’s translation— a very scarce work — and contains 
the memorial verses without the commentaries printed in the collection of the Oriental Transla- 
tion fund Committee for Great Britain and Ireland. It is printed here for convenient reference 


in the new commentary to follow it.—Eprror.] 
I. 


The inquiry is into the means of preclud- 
ing the three sorts of pain; for pain is em- 
barrassment: nor is the inquiry superfluous 
because obvious means of alleviation exist, 
for absolute and final relief is not thereby 
accomplished. 

Il. 

The revealed mode is like the temporal 
one, ineffectual, for it is impure; and it is 
defective in some respects, as well as exces- 
sive in others. A method different from 
both is preferable, consisting in a discrim- 
ative knowledge of perceptible principles, 
and of the imperceptible one, and «' the 


thinking soul. 
Il. 


Nature, the root (of all), is no production. 
Seven principles, the Great or intellectual 
one, &c., are productions and productive. 
Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive. 


IV. 


Perception, inference, and right affirma- 
tion, are admitted to be threefold proof; for 
they (are by all acknowledged, and) com- 
prise every mode of demonstration. It is 
from proof that belief of that which is to be 
proven results. 


15 


Vv. 


Perception is ascertainment of particular 
objects. Inference, which is of three sorts, 
premises an argument, and (deduces) that 
which is argued by it. Right affirmation is 
true revelation. : 

VI. 

Sensible objects become known by percep- 
tion; but it is by inference (or reasoning) 
that acquaintance with things transcending 
the senses is obtained: and a truth which is 
neither to be directly perceived, nor to be 
inferred from reasoning, is deduced from 
revelation. 

Vil. 

From various causes things may be im-. 
perceptible (or unperceived); excessive dis- 
tance, (extreme) nearness, defect of the or- 
gans, inattention, minuteness, interposition: 
of objects, predominance of other matters, 
and intermixture with the like. 

VII. 

It is owing to the subtility (of nature), not 
to the non-existence of this original princi- 
ple, that it is not apprehended by the senses, 
but inferred from its effects. Intellect and 
the rest of the derivative principles are ef- 
fects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) 
in some respects analogous, but in others 
dissimilar. 
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IX. 


Effect subsists (antecedently to the opera- 
tion of cause); for what exists not, can by 
no operation of cause be brought into ex- 
istence. Materials, too, are selected which 
are fit for the purpose: everything is not by 
every means possible: what is capable does 
that to which it is competent; and like is 
produced from like. 

» # 


A discrete principle is causable, it is in- 
constant, unpervading, mutable, multitu- 
dinous, supporting, mergent, conjunct, gov- 
erned. The undiscrete one is the reverse. 

XI. 

A discrete principle, as well as the chief 
(or undiscrete) one, has the three qualities: it 
is indiscriminative, objective, common, irra- 
tional, prolific. Soul is in these respects, as 
in those, the reverse. 

XI. 

The qualities respectively consist in pleas- 
ure, pain, and dulness; are adapted to mani- 
festation, activity, and restraint; mutually 
domineer; rest on each other; produce each 
other ; consort together ; and are recipro- 
cally present. 

XIil. 

Goodness is considered to be alleviating 
and enlightening: foulness, urgent and ver- 
satile: darkness, heavy and enveloping. 
Like a lamp, they co-operate for a purpose 
(by union of contraries). 

XIV. 

Indiscriminativeness and the rest (of the 
properties of a discrete principle) are proved 
by the influence of the three qualities, and 
the absence thereof in the reverse. The un- 
discrete principle, moreover (as well as the 
influences of the three qualities), is demon- 
strated by effect possessing the properties 
of its cause (and by the absence of contra- 
riety). 

v) XV. 

Since specific objects are finite; since there 
is homogeneousness; since effects exist 
through energy; since there is a parting (or 
issue) of effects from cause; and a reunion 
of the universe,— 

XVI. 

There is a general cause which is undis- 
crete. It operates by means of the three 
qualities, and by mixture, by modification, 
as water; for different objects are diver- 
sified by influence of the several qualities 
respectively. 
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XVII. 


Since the assemblage of sensible objects is 
for another’s use; since the converse of that 
which has the three qualities, with other 
properties (before mentioned), must exist; 
since there must be superintendence; since 
there must be one to enjoy; since there is a 
tendency to abstraction; therefore, soul is. 


XVII. 

Since birth, death, and the instruments of 
life are allotted severally; since oceupations 
are not at once universal; and since quali- 
ties affect variously; multitude of souls is 
demonstrated: 

XIX. 

And from that contrast (before set forth) 
it follows, that soul is witness, solitary, by- 
stander, spectator, and passive. 


XX. 


Therefore, by reason of union with it, in- 
sensible body seems sensible; and though 
the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 
appears as the agent. 

XXiI. 


For the soul’s contemplation of nature, 
and for its abstraction, the union of both 
takes place, as of the halt and blind. By 
that union a creation is framed. 

XXII. 

From nature issues the great one; thence 
egotism; and from this the sixteenfold set: 
from five among the sixteen proceed five 
elements. 

XXiIil. 

Ascertainmeut is intellect. Virtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion, and power are its facul- 
ties, partaking of goodness. Those partak- 
ing of darkness are the reverse. 

XXIV. 

Consciousness is egotism. Thence pro- 
ceeds atwofold creation. The elevenfold set 
is one; the five elemental rudiments are the 
other. 

XXV. 

From consciousness, affected by goodness, 
proceeds the good elevenfold set: from it, 
as a dark origin of being, come elementary 
particles: both issue from that principle af- 
fected by foulness. 

XXVI. 

Intellectual organs are, the eyes, the ears, 
the nose, the tongue, and the skin: those of 
action are, the voice, hands, feet, the excre- 
tory organ, and that of generation. 
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XXVILI. 

{In this set is) mind, which is both (an or- 
gan of sensation and of action). It ponders, 
and it is an organ as being cognate with the 
rest. ‘They are numerous by specific modi- 
fication of qualities, and so are external di- 
versities. 

XXVIII. 

The function of five, in respect to color 
and the rest, is observation only. Speech, 
handling, treading, excretion, and genera- 
tion are the functions of five (other organs). 

XXIX. 

Of the three (internal instruments) the 
functions are their respective characterist- 
ics: these are peculiar to each. The com- 
mon function of the three instruments is 
breath, and the rest of the five vital airs. 

XXX. 

Of all four the functions are instantaneous, 
as well as gradual, in regard to sensible ob- 
jects. The function of the three (interior) 
is, in respect of an unseen one, preceded by 
that of the fourth. 

XXXI. 

The instruments perform their respective 
functions, incited by mutual invitation. The 
soul’s purpose is the motive: an instrument 
is wrought by none. 

XXXII. 

Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It com- 
passes, maintains, and manifests: what is to 
be done by it is tenfold, to be compassed, to 
be maintained, to be manifested. 

; XXXII. 

Internal instruments are three; external, 
ten, to make known objects to those three. 
The external organs minister at time pres- 
ent; the internal do so at any time. 


XXXIV. 

Among these organs, the five intellectual 
concern objects specific and unspecific. 
Speech concerns sound. The rest regard all 
five objects. 
XXXV. 

Since intellect, with the (other two) inter- 
nal instruments, adverts to every object, 
therefore those three instruments are ward- 
ers, and the rest are gates. 

XXXVI. 

These characteristically differing from 
each other, and variously affected by quali- 
ties, present to the intellect the soul’s whole 
purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 
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XXXVILI. 

Since it is intellect which accomplishes _ 
soul’s fruition of all which is to be enjoyed, 
it is that, again, which discriminates the 
subtle difference between the chief princi- 
ple (pradhdna) and soul. 


XXXVIII. 

The elementary particles are unspecific; 
from these five proceed the five elements 
which are termed specific; for they are 
southing, terrific, or stupefying. 

XXXIX. 

Subtile (bodies) and such as spring from 
father and mother, together with the great 
elements, are three sorts of specific objects. 
Among these, the subtile bodies are lasting ; 
such as issue from father and mother are 
perishable. 

XL. 

(Subtile body), primzeval, unconfined, ma- 
terial, composed of intellect, with other 
subtile principles, migrates, else unenjoy- 
ing; invested with dispositions, mergent. 

XLi. 


As a painting stands not without a 
ground, nor a shadow without a stake, &c., 
so neither does subtile person subsist sup- 
portless without specific (or unspecific) 
particles. 

XLIl. 

For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile 
person exhibits (before it), like a dramatic 
actor, through relation of means and conse- 
quence, with the aid of nature’s influence. 


XLIl. 


EssEnTIAL dispositions are innate. Inci- 
dental, as virtue and the rest, are considered 
appurtenant to the instrument. The uter- 
ine germ (flesh and blood) and the rest be- 
long to the effect (that is, to the body). 


XLIV. 


By virtue is ascent to a region above; by 
vice, descent to a region below: by know- 
ledge is deliverance; by the reverse, bond- 
age. 

3 XLV. 

By dispassion is absorption into nature; 
by foul passion, migration: by power, un- 
impediment; by the reverse, the contrary. 

XLVI. 

This is an inteliectual creation, termed ob- 
struction, disability, acquiescence, and perfect- 
ness. By disparity of influence of qualities, 
the sorts of it are fifty. 
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XLVII. 

There are five distinctions of obstruction; 
and, from defect of instruments, twenty- 
eight of disability: acquiescence is ninefold; 
perfectness, eightfold. 


XLVIII. 

The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, 
as also those of illusion; extreme illusion is 
tenfold ; gloom is eighteenfold, and so is 
utter darkness. 

XLIX. 

Depravirty of the eleven organs, together 
with injuries of the intellect, are pronounced 
to be disability. The injuries of intellect 
are seventeen, by inversion of ss alana 
and perfectness. 


Nine sorts of acquiescence are propound- 
ed; four internal, relating to nature, to 
means, to time, and to luck; five external, 
relative to abstinence from (enjoyment of) 
objects. 

LIL. 

Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of 
pain of three sorts, intercourse of friends, 
and purity (or gift), are perfections (or 
means thereof). The forementioned three 
are curbs of perfectness. 


LI. 

Without dispositions there would be no 
subtile person; without person there would 
be no pause of dispositions: wherefore a 
twofold creation is presented, one termed 
personal, the other intellectual. 


Lil. 

The divine kind is of eight sorts; thie 
grovelling is fivefold; mankind is single in 
its class. This, briefly, is the world of liv- 
ing beings. 

- LIV. 

Above, there is prevalence of goodness: 
below, the creation is full of darkness; in 
the midst, is the predominance of foulness, 
from Brauma/ toa stock. 


LV. 

There does sentient soul experience pain, 
arising from decay and death, until it be re- 
leased from its person; wherefore pain is of 
the essence (of bodily existence). 

LVI. 

This evolution of nature, from intellect to 

the special elements, is performed for the 


deliverance of each soul respectively ; done 
for another’s sake as for self. 


The Sinkhya Kériké. 


LVIl. 


As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
(substance), to nourish the calf, so it is the 
office of the chief (principle) to liberate the 
soul, 

LVIII. 

As people engage in acts to relieve de- 
sires, so does the undiscrete (principle) to 
liberate the soul. 

LIX. 

Asa dancer, having exhibited herself to 
the spectator, desists from the dance, so does 
nature desist, having manifested herself to 


soul, 
LX 


Generous nature, endued with qualities, 
does by manifold means accomplish, without 
benefit (to herself) the wish of ungrateful 
soul, devoid as he is of qualities. 

LXI. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more, gentle 
than nature; once aware of having been 
seen, she does not again angen. herself to 
the gaze of soul. 

LXIl. 

Verily not any soul is bound, nor is re- 
leased, nor migrates; but nature alone, in 
relation to various beings, is bound, is re- 
leased, and migrates. 


LXIIl. 

By seven modes nature binds herself by 
herself: by one, she releases (herself), for 
the soul’s wish. 

LXIV. 

So, through study of principles, the con- 
clusive, incontrovertible, one only know- 
ledge is attained, that neither I am, nor is 
aught mine, nor do I exist. 


LXV. 

Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul 
contemplates at leisure and at ease nature, 
(thereby) debarred from prolific change, 
and consequently precluded from those 
seven forms. 

LXVI. 

He desists, because he has seen her; she 
does so, because she has been seen. In their 
(mere) union there is no motive for creation. 


LXVII. 


By attainment of perfect knowledge, vir- 
tue and the rest become causeless; yet soul 
remains a while invested with body, as the 


‘ potter’s wheel continues whirling from the 


effect of the impulse previously given to it. 
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LXVIII. 


When separation of the informed soul 
from its corporeal frame at length takes 
place, and nature in respect of it ceases, 
then is absoluté@and final deliverance accom- 
plished. 

LXIXx. 

This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the 
liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 
tion, and termination of beings are consid- 
ered, has been thoroughly expounded by 
the mighty saint. 

LXxX. 

This great purifying (doctrine) the sage 

compassionately imparted to A/surt, A/suRI 
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taught it to PancnasrxHa, by whom it was 
extensively propagated. 


LXXI. 
Received by tradition of pupils, ithas been ° 
compendiously written in A/rya metre by 
the piously disposed I/sawara KRrisHna, 
having thoroughly investigated demonstra- 
ted truth. 
LXXIl. 


The subjects which are treated in seventy 
couplets are those of the whole science, 
comprising sixty topics, exclusive of illus- 
trative tales, and omitting controversial 
questions. 





HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT. 


[Translated from the German of G. W. F. Heaet.] 


[All marks of subdivision included in brackets [] are not in the original, but are employed 


here to facilitate reference to the portions taken up in the commentary which follows. 


Adjec- 


tives and participles used substantively are sometimes capitalized to prevent confusion.—Eb.] 


A.—CONSCIOUSNESS. 


II. 


Force and Understanding — The Phenomenal 
and the Supersensuous World. 


[p. 97.] [a] In the dialectic of sensuous 
certitude, consciousness has completely lost 
the senses— hearing, seeing, &c.—and as 
perception it has arrived at thoughts, which 
however it as yet only brings together in 
the unconditioned Universal. This Uncon- 
ditioned would now itself again be nothing 
else than the one-sided extreme of being-for- 
ttself, if it were taken as quiescent simple 
essence, for thus the no-essence (disorder) 
would stand in opposition to it; but related 
to the latter, the former would be unessential 
itself, and the consciousness would never 
come out of the deception of perception: it 
has, however, adduced itself as a somewhat 
which has gone out of such a conditioned 
being-for-itself back into itself. — This un- 
conditioned Universal, which is now the true 
object of consciousness, is still as object of 
the same; it has not as yet apprehended its 
comprehension as comprehension. The two 
procedures should be carefully distinguish- 
ed; consciousness has experienced that the 
object has gone back out of the relation to 


‘ another into itself, and has thus become in 
‘itself comprehension; but the consciousness 


is not yet for itself the comprehension, and 
for this reason it does not recognize itself in 
that reflected object. For us this object has 
become in such a manner through the ac- 
tivity of consciousness, that the latter has 
intertwined itself in the becoming of the 
same, and the reflection is the same on both 
sides, or merely one. But since the con- 
sciousness in this activity had merely the 
objective essence, and not the consciousness 
as such for its content, the result is to be 
posited in an objective signification for it, 
and the consciousness still withdrawing 
from that which is become, the latter is to 
it, as objective, the essence. 

[p. 98.] [6] Although with this the un- 
derstanding has cancelled its own untruth 
and the untruth of the object; and what has 
become for it through this, is the compre- 
hension of the True as the True existent in 
itself, which is not as yet comprehension, or 
which lacks as yet the being-for-itself of con- 
sciousness, and which the understanding, 
without knowing itself in it, lets alone. The 
latter pursues its road by itself, so that the 
consciousness has no part or portion in its 
free realization, but only looks on and ap- 
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prehends it purely. We have therefore at 
first to occupy its place, and we must be its 
comprehension which developes what is 

_ contained in the result; in relation to this 
developed object which offers itself to the 
consciousness as existent, it first becomes 
an apprehending consciousness for itself. 

{c] The result was the unconditioned 
Universal, at first in the negative and ab- 
stract sense, that the consciousness negated 
and abstracted its one-sided concepts, and 
gave them up. But the result has the posi- 
tive significance that in it the unity of the 
being for itself and the being for others, or 
the absolute antithesis, is posited imme- 
diately as the same essence. It seems at 
first to have refererce only to tne form of 
the moments as related to each other; but 
the being for itself and the being for others 
is just as well the content itself, since the 
antithesis can have, in its truth, no other 
nature than the one which has adduced itself 
in the result, that, namely, the content held 
as true in perception, does in point of fact 
belong only to the form, and dissolves itself 
in its unity. This content is at the same 
time universal; there can be no other con- 
tent which would withdraw itself through 
its peculiar character—to go back into this 
unconditioned universality. Such a content 
would be some determined mode of being- 
for-itself and of relation to others. But to be 
for itself, and to relate in general to others, 
constitutes its nature and essence, whose 
truth is to be unconditioned universality ; 
and the result is absolutely universal. 

[p. 99.] [d] But since this unconditioned 
Universal is object for the consciousness, 
the distinction of form and content makes 
its appearance on it, and in the shape of con- 
tent the moments appear at first to present 
themselves, on the one hand, as universal 
medium of many extant matters, and on the 
other, as one reflected into itself, wherein 
their independence is destroyed. The form- 
er is the dissolution of the independence of 
the thing, or the passivity which is a being 
for others; but the latter, the being for it- 
self. It is to be seen how these moments 
adduce themselves in the unconditioned 
universality which constitutes their essence. 
It is first of all evident, that through the 
fact that they are merely in this [universal- 
ty], they no longer lie asunder, but that 
they are essentially, in themselves, self- 
cancelling sides, and nothing but their tran- 
sition into each other is posited. 
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je] The one moment appears thus as the 
essence which has become one side of the 
antithesis, as universal medium, or as the 
extantness of independent matters. But the 
independence of these matters is nothing 
else than this medium; or this Universal is 
the multiplicity of such different Universals. 
But that the Universal is in unseparated 
unity with this multiplicity, means that 
these matters are each where the other is; 
they interpenetrate each other reciprocal- 
ly, without however touching each other, 
since conversely the many distinguished 
[ones] are just as independent. With this 
there is at once, also, their pure porosity 
posited, or their being cancelled. This 
being-cancelled again, or the reduction of 
this diversity to the pure being-for-itself, 
is nothing else than the medium itself, and 
this again is the independence of the distinc- 
tions. Or the somewhats posited as inde- 
pendent pass immediately over into their 
unity, and their unity immediately into the 
unfolding, and the latter again back into 
the reduction. This movement, however, 
is what is called rorce [Kraft]: the one 
moment thereof, namely, it, as expansion 
of the independent matters in their being, is 
its utterance; [p. 100] but it as the vanished- 
being of the same, is the force held back 
from its utterance, or force proper. But, in 
the first place, the confined force must utter 
itself; and secondly, in the utterance it is 
just at weil in-itself-existent force as it is in 
this being-in-itself, utterance. Thus while 
we retain both moments in their immediate 
unity, the understanding, to which the con- 
ception of force properly belongs, is the com- 
prehension which supports the distinguish- 
ed moments as distinguished; for in force 
itself they are maintained not to be distin- 
guished; the distinction is hence merely in 
the thought. Or in the above there is mere- 
ly the conception of force posited and not 
its reality. But in point of fact force is the 
unconditioned Universal which is for anoth- 
er what it is in itself, or which has the dis- 
tinction in itself, for it is nothing else than 
the being for others, Hence, in order that 
the force may be in its truth, it must be let 
alone entirely by thought, and be posited as 
the substance of these distinctions, i.e. at 
one time, as this whole force remaining es- 
sentially in and for itself, and then again its 
distinctions as substantial, or as for-them- 
selves-subsisting moments. Hence the force, 
as such, or as confined, is for itself as an ex- 
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cluding one, for which the unfolding of the 
matters is another extant essence, and thus 
there are two distinct, independent sides 
posited. But the force is also the Whole, or 
it remains what it is, according to its com- 
prehension; namely, these distinctions re- 
main pure forms, superficially vanishing 
moments. The distinctions of the proper 
force confined in itself, and of the unfolding 
of the independent matters, would not be at 
allif they did not have extantness, or the 
force would not be if it did not ezist in this 
antithesis; but that it exists in this antithe- 
sis, means nothing else than that both mo- 
ments are at the same independent. [p. 
101.] This activity of the two moments 
rendering themselves continually independ- 
ent and again cancelling themselves, is that 
which is to be considered. It is obvious, in 
general, that this movement is nothing else 
than the activity of perception, in which the 
two sides, the Perceiving and Perceived, are 
at the same time first as the apprehension 
of the True, one and undistinguished; but, 
secondly, each side is just as well reflected 
into itself or for itself. Here these two sides 
are moments of force: they are in one uni- 
ty, and this unity, which appears as middle 
in contradistinction to the extremes which 
are for themselves, always redissolves itself 
precisely into the extremes which are first 
through this. The activity which adduced 
itself previously as the self-destruction of 
the contradictory comprehensions, has here 
therefore the objective form and is the ac- 
tivity of force, as the result of which the un- 
conditioned Universal makes its appearance 
as non-objective or as the internal of things. 

[f] The force is, as it has been determ- 
ined while it is represented as such or as 
reflected into itself, the one side of its com- 
prehension; but as an extreme, rendered 
substantial, and that, too, posited under the 
determinateness of the one. Through this 
the extantness of the developed matters is 
excluded from it, and another than it. Since 
it is necessary that it itself be this extant- 
ness, or that it should utter itself, this utter- 
ance represents itself in this manner that the 
mentioned other comes to it and solicits it. 
But in point of fact, since it necessarily ut- 
ters itself, that which was previously posited 
as another essence belongs to it itself. We 
must change the statement that it was pos- 
ited as a ong, and that its essence to utter 
itself was posited as another which came to 
it from without; it is rather itself this uni- 
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versal medium of the extantness of the mo- 
ments, as matters; or it has uttered itself, 
and that which was to be the other soliciting - 
somewhat is rather it itself. It therefore 
exists now as the medium of the unfolded 
matters. [p. 102.] But it has likewise es- 
sentially the form of the being-cancelled of 
the extant matters or it is essettially one ; 
this one-being is thus, now that it is posited 
as the medium of matters, another than it- 
self, and it has this, its essence, outside of 
itself. But since it must necessarily be this, 
as which it is not as yet posited, the other 
somewhat adds itself to it and solicits it to a 
reflection into itself, or cancels its utterance. 
In fact, however, it is itself this being- 
reflected-into-itself, the cancelled-being of 
the utterance ; the one-being vanishes as it 
appeared, namely, as another; it (force) is 
thus therefore itself—it is force pressed 
back into itself. 

[g] That which makes its appearance as 
other and solicits it as well to the utterance 
as to the return into itself, is, as at once 
adduces itself, force; for the other shows 
itself to be as well universal medium as One; 
and thus*each of these shapes makes its 
appearance at the same time as vanishing 
moment. Hence force, through this, that 
another is for it, and that it is for another, 
has in general not as yet gone out of its 
comprehension. But there are at the same 
time two forces extant: the comprehension 
of the two is the same, but it is gone out of 
the unity into duality. Instead of the an- 
tithesis remaining merely essential moment 
throughout, it appears to have withdrawn 
itself through the duplication, into entirely 
independent powers, from the dominion of 
unity. The nature of this independence is 
now to be more closely investigated. At 
first, the second force makes its appearance 
as the soliciting, and that too as the Univer- 
sal or general medium according to its con- 
tent against the one which is determined as 
solicited; but since the former is essentially 
the interchange of these two moments and 
itself force, it isin point of fact also then first 
universal medium only when it becomes 
solicited to it, and just so moreover merely 
negative unity, or a soliciting to the return 
of force through the fact that it is solicited. 
Thus also the distinction which seemed to 
exist between the two, that the one was the 
soliciting and the other the solicited, changes 
itself [p. 103] into the same exchange of de- 
terminatenesses with each other. 
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[A] The play of these two paewers consists 
thus in this being-determined contrariwise, 
in their being for each other in this determ- 
ination, and in the absolutely immediate con- 
founding of the determinations—a transition 
through which alone these determinations 
are, in which the forces seem to adduce 
themselves as independent. The soliciting, 
for example, is posited as general medium, 
and in contradistinction to it the solicited as 
force confined; but the former is universal 
medium itself only through the fact that the 
other is confined force; or the latter is ra- 
ther the soliciting for the former, and ren- 
ders it first a medium. The former has 
merely through the other its determinate- 
ness, and is soliciting only in so far as it is 
solicited by the other to be soliciting; and 
it loses just as immediately this determin- 
ateness given to it; for this goes over to the 
other, or rather is already gone over to it; 
the foreign, that which solicits the force, 
adduces itself as general medium, but only 
through the fact that it has been solicited to 
it by the force; in other words, it posits it 
in this manner, and is rather itself essen- 
tially general medium; it posits the solicit- 
ing in this manner for the reason that this 
other determination is essential to it, i. e. for 
the reason that it is rather itself. 

[¢] For the completeness of the insight in 
the comprehension of this activity, it may 
be remarked, in addition, that the distinc- 
tions themselves adduce themselves in a 
twofold distinction, at one time as distinc- 
tions of the content when the one extreme 
ig force reflected into itself, the other being 
medium of the matters; the other time as 
distinctions of form, when the one is solicit- 
ing, the other solicited —the former active, 
the latter passive. According to the dis- 
tinction of the content they are in gen- 
eral, or for us, distinct; but according to 
the distinction of the form they are inde- 
pendent, and in their relation opposed and 
repellant towards each other. [p. 104.] So 
that the extremes, according to these two 
sides, are nothing in themselves; but these 
two sides, in which their distinguished es- 
sence is said to consist, are merely vanish- 
ing moments, are an immediate transition of 
each into the opposed one; this is the result 
for the consciousness in the observation of 
the activity of force. But for us there was, 
as already mentioned above, this additional, 
that in themselves the distinctions, as dis- 
tinctions of content and of form, vanished; 


and according to the side of form the active, 
soliciting, or the being for itself, was essen- 
tially the same as that which upon the 
side of content, was in itself confined force; 
and the passive, solicited, or the being for 
another, on the side of form, is the same as 
that which on the side of content exhibited 
itself as the universal medium of the many 
matters. 

[j] From this it is obvious that the com- 
prehension of force through its duplication 
into two powers becomes actual, and also 
how it becomes. These two forces exist as 
for-themselves-existing essences; but their 
existence is such an activity against each 
other, that their being is rather a pure-pos- 
ited-being through another, i.e. that their 
being has rather the pure signification of 
vanishing. They are not as extremes which 
retain something permanent for themselves, 
and only send an external property against 
each other in the middle and in their con- 
tact; but what they are, they are only in 
this middle and in this contact. In it there 
is just as well, immediately, the being-con- 
fined, or the being-for-itself of force, as the 
utterance; the soliciting as well as the being 
solicited; hence these two moments not par- 
celled out into two independent extremes 
which offer themselves only one antithetic 
point, but their essence is at once this—to 
be each only through the other, and at the 
same time what each is thus through the 
other, to be it immediately no longer while 
itis. They have thus, in point of fact, no 
substances. of their own which would sup- 
port and preserve them. The comprehen- 
sion of force preserves itself rather as the 
essence in its very actuality; the force as 
actual is only in the utterance, [p. 105] 
which is at the same time nothing else than 
the cancelling of itself. This actual force 
represented as free from its utterance, and 
as existent for itself, is the confined force; 
but this determinateness is in point of fact, 
as it has adduced itself, merely a moment of 
the utterance. The truth of force, there- 
fore, remains merely the thought thereof; 
and the moments of its actuality hurl resist- 
lessly its substance and activity together 
into an indistinct unity, which is not the 
force confined in itself (for the latter is itself 
merely such a moment), but this unity is its 
comprehension as comprehension. The re- 
alization of force is at the same time the loss 
of reality; it has rather become an entirely 
Different; namely, this universality which 
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the understanding recognized at first as its 
essence, and which also proves itself as its 
essence in its maintained reality on the 
actual substance. 

[A] In so far as we regard the first Univer- 
sal as the concept of the understanding in 
which the force is not as yet for itself, the 
second is now its essence as it adduces itself 
in and for itself. Or, conversely, if we con- 
sider the first Universal as the Immediate 
which was to be an actual object for the 
consciousness, then the second is determ- 
ined as the negative of the sensuously 
objective force; it is i¢asit is in its true 
essence merely as object of the understand- 
ing; the mentioned first would be the in- 
itself-confined force, or it as substance; but 
this second is the internal of things as the 
internality, which is identical with the com- 
prehension as comprehension. 

[4] This true essence of things has now 
determined itself thus: that it is not imme- 
diately for the consciousness, but that the 
latter has an immediate relation to the inter- 
nal, and as understanding it looks through 
this middle of the play of forces into the true 
background of things. [p.106.] The mid- 
dle which unites the two extremes, the un- 
derstanding and the internal, is the devel- 
oped being of force, which is now for the 
understanding itself a vanishing. It is there- 
fore called phenomenon; that being we call 
an appearance, which is in itself immediately 
anot-being. But it is not only an appear- 
ance, but a phenomenon, a totality of appear- 
ance. This totality as totality or Universal 
is that which constitutes the Internal, the 
play of forces, as reflection of the same into 
itself. In it the essences of perception are 
posited for the consciousness in an objective 
manner, as they are in themselves; namely, 
as moments which change themselves im- 
mediately into their opposites, without rest 
or being, the one immediately into the Uni- 
versal, the Essential immediately into the 
Unessential, and vice versa. This play of 
forces is therefore the developed negative; 
but the truth thereof is the positive, namely, 
the Universal, the in-itself-existing object. 
The being of the same for the consciousness 
is mediated through the activity of the ap- 
pearance, in which the being of perception 
and the sensuously objective in general has 
merely negative signification, hence out of 
which the consciousness reflects itself into 
itself as into the True; but as consciousness 
makes again this True to an objective Inter- 
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nal and distinguishes this reflection of things 
from its reflection into itself, just as the me- , 
diating activity is for it an objective one. 
This Internal, therefore, is for it an extreme 
in contradistinction to it; but itis for it the 
True, for the reason that in it, as in the in- 
itself, it has at the same time the certitude of 
itself, or the moment of its being for itself; 
but it is not as yet conscious of this ground, 
for the being for itself, which the Internal 
was to have in itself, would be nothing but 
the negative activity; but this is as yet for 
the consciousness the objective vanishing 
phenomenon, and not as yet its own being 
for itself; hence, although the Internal is for 
it comprehension, it does not as yet know 
the nature of the comprehension. 

[p. 107.] [m] In this internally True as 
the absolute Universal, which has become 
purified from the antithesis of the Universal 
and the Individual, and become for the un- 
derstanding, in the first place opens up for 
itself a Supersensuous as the true world be- 
yond the sensuous, as the phenomenal world 
beyond the vanishing this-side, as an abiding 
Beyond; a being in itself which is the first, 
and therefore imperfect manifestation of rea- 
son, or which is merely the pure element 
wherein the True has its essence. 

{n] Our object is therefore now the syllo- 
gism, which has for its extremes the Inter- 
nal of things and the understanding, and 
for its middle the phenomenon; but the mo- 
ment of this syllogism adduces the further 
determination of that which the understand- 
ing sees through the middle in the Internal 
of things and the experience, which it makes 
with reference to this relatiun of the being- 
united. 

[o] The Internal is as yet pure Beyond 
for the consciousness, for it does not as yet 
find itself in it; it is empty, for it is merely 
the nothing of the phenomenon, and pos- 
itively the simple Universal. This mode of 
being of the Internal is that spoken of by 
those who say that the Internal of things is 
not to be known; but a different reason 
would have to be assigned for this. Of this 
Internal, as it here immediately is, there is 
of course, no knowledge extant; but not 
because reason is too short-sighted or lim- 
ited, or whatever it may be called (of which 
nothing is as yet known, for we have not as 
yet entered so deeply into the subject), but 
in consequence of the simple nature of the 
subject-matter itself, for there is nothing in 
the void to be known nor anything to be 
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said concerning the other side, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is determined as the Be- 
yond of consciousness. The result, of course, 
is the same, if a blind man looks into the 
wealth of the supersensuous world (if it has 
any, whether it be the peculiar content of 
the same, or whether consciousness itself be 
this content), [p. 108] and if a seeing one 
looks into the pure darkness, or into the 
pure light by itself, the seeing one sees as 
little in his pure light as in his pure dark- 
ness, and just as much as the blind man in 
the fulness of wealth which lies before him. 
If there were nothing else in the Internal, 
and in the being-united with it through the 
phenomenon, there would remain nothing 
for us but to hold fast to phenomenon—i. e. 
to take something as true which we know 
to be untrue—in order that there might be 
in this vacuity, which merely resulted as the 
vacuity of objective things, but must as 
vacuity in itself be also taken as void of all 
spiritual relations and of the distinctions of 
consciousness as consciousness. In order, 
therefore, that there be something in this 
entire void, which is also called the Holy, 
it would be better to fill it up with dreams, 
phenomena which the consciousness begets 
for itself. It would not deserve anything 
better than this, since even dreams them- 
selves are better than this absolute vacuity. 

[p] But the Internal or the supersensuous 
Beyond has become, it results from experi- 
ence, and it is its mediation; or the phe- 
nomenon is its essence, and in point of fact 
that which fills it up. The Supersensuous 
is the Sensuous and the Perceived posited 
as it is in truth; but the truth of the Sensu- 
ous and the Perceived is to be phenomenon. 
The Supersensuous is, therefore, phenome- 
non as phenomenon. If it is understood by 
this that the Supersensuous is the sensuous 
world, or the world as it is, for the imme- 
diate sensuous certitude and perception, this 
is a misunderstanding; for the phenomenon 
is not the world of sensuous knowing and 
perception as existent, but it, posited as 
cancelled, or in truth as internal. It is com- 
monly said that the Supersensuous is not 
the phenomenal; [p. 109] but by this ex- 
pression is understood not the phenomenon, 
but rather the sensuous world as itself real 
actuality. 

[q] ‘The understanding, which is our ob- 
ject, finds itself precisely in this place, that 
the Internal has resulted for it merely, first 
as the Universal still undeveloped in itself; 


the play of forces has precisely this negative 
signification: to be not in itself and merely 
this positive—to be the Mediating, but the 
External to the understanding. Its relation 
to the Internal, however, through the me- 
diation, is its activity, through which it will 
obtain a content. The play of forces is for 
it immediately; but the True for it is the 
simple Internal; the activity of force is 
hence merely as simple in general, the 
True.. But we have seen that this play of 
forces possesses this characteristic, that the 
force which is solicited by another force is 
likewise the soliciting for this other force 
which itself first becomes soliciting through 
this. There is in this, likewise, merely the 
immediate exchange or the absolute barter 
of the determinateness, which constitutes 
the only content of that which adduces it- 
self, either to be universal medium or nega- 
tive unity. In its definite appearance it 
immediately ceases to be that as which it 
appears; it solicits through its definite ap- 
pearance the other side, which utters itself 
through this; i.e. the latter is immediately 
now that which the first was to be. These 
two sides, the relation of solicitation and the 
relation of the definite opposed content are, 
each for itself, the absolute inversion and 
exchanging. But these two relations are 
themselves again the same, and the distinc- 
tion of the form to be the Solicited and the 
Soliciting is the same as the distinction of 
the content, the solicited as such, namely, 
the passive medium; the Soliciting, on the 
contrary, the active, the negative unity, or 
the One. Through this, all distinction of 
particular forces, [p. 110] which were to be 
extant in this activity in contradistinction to 
each other in general, vanishes; for they 
rested alone upon the mentioned distinc- 
tions, and the distinction of forces falls like- 
wise with the mentioned two, together in 
one. It is, therefore, neither the force nor 
the soliciting and being solicited, nor yet 
the determinateness to be subsisting medi- 
um and in-itself-reflected unity; it is neither 
somewhat singular by itself, nor yet are 
they different antitheses; but what there 
is in this absolute exchange is merely the 
distinction as a Universal, or as a One into 
which many antitheses have been reduced. 
This distinction, as universal, is therefore 
the Simple in the play of force itself and the 
True thereof; it is the law of force. 

[r] In the simple distinction, the abso- 
lutely exchanging phenomenon becomes 
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through its relation to the simplicity of the 
Internal or of the understanding. The In- 
ternal is at first the Universal in itself ; but 
this in-itself-simple Universal, is essentially 
just as absolutely the universal distinction ; 
for it is the result of the exchange itself, or 
the exchange is its essence ; but the ex- 
change as posited as in the Internal, is taken 
up into the same, as it is in truth, hence just 
as absolute universal distinction which has 
become quiet and remains equal to itself. 
Or the negation is the essential moment of 
the Universal, and it or the mediation in the 
Universal is universal distinction. It is ex- 
pressed in the law as the constant picture of 
the unstable phenomenon. The supersen- 
suous world is thus a quiet realm of laws, 
although beyond the perceived world, for the 
latter only exhibits the law through a con- 
stant change, but yet just as well present in 
the same and its immediate quiescent pic- 
ture. 

[s] This realm of laws is the truth of the 
understanding which has for its content the 
distinction in the laws ; but it is at the same 
time only its first truth, and does not fill up 
the phenomenon. [P. 111.] The law is pres- 
ent in it, but it is not its entire precence; it 
(the law) is always under different circum- 
stances a different actuality. Through this 
remains a side to the phenomenon for itself, 
which is not in the Internal ; or it is not as 
yet in truth posited as phenomenon, as can- 
celled being for itself. This defect in the 
law must also adduce itself on it (the 
law). That which appears to be its defect 
consists in this: that although it has the dis- 
tinction in it itself, yet it has it as « general 
One, as an undetermined One. But in so far 
as it is not the Jaw in general but a law, it 
has the determinateness in it; and with this 
there are an indefinite number of laws ex- 
tant. This multiplicity is itself, however, 
rather a defect; it contradicts rather the 
principle of the understanding, for which, 
as the consciousness of the simple Inter- 
nal, the in-itself-universal unity is the 
True. Hence it has rather to reduce the 
many laws into one law, as e. g., the law 
according to which the stone falls, and the 
law according to which the heavenly spheres 
move, have been comprehended as one law. 
But with this unifying, the laws lose their 
determinateness; the law becomes more and 
more superficial, and in this there is in point 
of fact discovered not the unity of these de- 
termined laws, but a law which leaves out 
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their determinateness; just as the one law 
which unites within itself the law of the fall 
of bodies on the earth and of the heavenly 
motions, does not in point of fact express 
them both. The uniting of all laws in the 
universal attraction expresses no content far- 
ther than precisely the mere comprehension 
of the law itself which is posited in it as ex- 
isting. The universal attraction says only 
this, that everything has a constant distinc- 
tion from others. The understanding thinks 
that it has found in this a universal law 
which expresses the general reality as such; 
but it has in point of fact merely found the 
comprehension of the law itself, yet in such 
a manner that it at the same time expresses 
this also, that all reality is in itself according 
to law. The expression [p. 112] of a univer- 
sal attraction has, therefore, in this respect, 
great importance, since it is directed against 
the thoughtless representation for which 
everything offers itself in the form of con- 
tingency and for which the determinateness 
has the form of sensuous independence. 

[¢] Thus, therefore, the universal attrac- 
tion or the pure comprehension of the law 
stands opposed to the definite law. In so 
far as this pure comprehension is considered 
as the essence or as the true Internal, the 
determinateness of the determined law be- 
longs itself still to the phenomenon, or 
rather to the sensuous being. But the pure 
comprehension of law does not merely go 
beyond the law which, itself a determined 
one, stands opposed to other determined 
laws, but it goes even beyond the law as 
such. The determinateness of which we 
spoke is really itself a vanishing moment 
which cannot occur here any more as essen- 
tial; for the law alone is here extant as the 
True; but the comprehension of the law is 
turned against the law itself. In the law, 
namely, the distinction is immediately appre- 
hended and taken up into the Universal, but 
with this a subsistence of the moments, 
whose relation it expresses as indifferent and 
in-themselves-existing essences. But these 
parts of the distinction in the law are at the 
same time determined sides; the pure com- 
prehension of law as universal attraction, 


. must be apprehended in its true significance 
- as follows: that in it as the absolute Simple, 


the distinctions which are contained in the 
lay as such, go themselves back again into 
the Internal as simple unity; it is the inter- 
nal necessity of the law. 

{u] The law is through this extant in a 
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twofold manner; first, as the law on which 
the distinctions are expressed as indepen- 
dent moments; secondly, in the form of the 
simple being gone-back-into-itself, which 
may again be called force, but in such a 
manner that it is not the confined [p. 113] 
force, but force in general, or as the com- 
prehension of force, an abstraction which 
draws within itself the distinctions of 
that which attracts and is attracted. Thus, 
for example, simple electricity is force; 
the expression of the distinction, however, 
falls into the law; this distinction is posi- 
tive [p. 113] and negative electricity. In 
the movement of a falling body the force 
is the simple gravity—which has the law 
that the magnitudes of the different mo- 
ments of the movement (the: times and 
spaces passed over) stand in the ratio to 
each other of the root to its square. Elec- 
tricity itself is not a distinction in itself-er in 
its essence the twofold existence of positive 
and negative electricity ; for which reason 
it is customary to say that it is its law to be 
in this manner, also that it has the property 
to manifest itself thus. This property, of 
course, is the essential and peculiar property 
of this force; orit is necessary to it. But 
necessity is here an empty word; the forse 
must, precisely because it must, dualize itself. 
Of course, if positive electricity is posited, 
the negative is in itself also necessary; for 
the positive is merely a relation to a nega- 
tive, or the positive is in itself the distinction 
from itself just as likewise the negative is. 
But that electricity thus divides itself, this is 
not in itself the necessary; it as simple 
f-~ce is indifferent towards its law to be as 
positive and negative; and if we call the for- 
mer its comprehension and the latter its 
being, then its comprehension is indifferent 
towards its being; it possesses merely this 
property; i. e. precisely, it is not in itself 
necessary. This indifference takes another 
shape when it is said that it belongs to the 
definition of electricity to be positive and 
negative, or that this is absolutely its com- 
prehension and essence. In that case its 
being would be called its existence in gen- 
eral; but in the former definition there lies 
not the necessity of its existence; it is either 
because [p. 114] one finds it, i. e. it is not 
necessary at ail; or its existence is in conse- 
quence of other forces, i.e. its necessity is 
an external one. But through this that the 
necessity is laid in the determinateness of 
being through others we fall again back into 
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the multiplicity of definite laws, which we 
just now left behind us in order to consider 
the law as law; only with the latter is its 
comprehension as comprehension, or its ne- 
cessity, to be compared, but which has in al] 
these forms shown itself only as an empty 
word. 

[v] The indifference of law and of force, 
or of comprehension and of being, is extant 
in still another form than the one adduced. 
In the law of motion, e. g. itis necessary that 
the movement separate into time and space, 
i.e. into distance and rapidity. Since motion 
is merely the relation of these moments, it 
is most assuredly the Universal, here con- 
sidered in itself separated; now, however, 
these parts, time and space, or distance and 
rapidity, do not express in themselves this 
origin from One; they are indifferent to- 
wards each other; space is represented as 
possible without time, time without space, 
and distance at least as possible without 
rapidity; so likewise itis represented that 
their magnitudes are indifferent towards 
each other, since they do not stand in relation 
as positive and negative, hence do not relate 
essentially to each other. Thus, also, the 
necessity of the division is here extant, but 
not the necessity of the parts for each other. 
For this reason, however, the first necessity 
itself is merely a false seeming necessity; 
the movement itself, namely, is, not repre- 
sented as simple or as pure essence, but as 
already sundered; time and space are its 
independent parts or essences in themselves, 
or distance and rapidity are modes of being 
or representation, one of which may very 
well be without the other, and the move- 
ment is therefore merely their superficial re- 
lation and ‘not their essence. Represented 
as simple essence [p. 115] or as force, it is 
gravity, which, however, does not contain 
these distinctions in general within it. 

[w] The distinction is, therefore, in both 
cases no distinction in itself; either the Uni- 
versal, the force is indifferent towards the 
separation which is in the law, or the dis- 
tinctions, the parts of the law, are indiffer- 
ent towards each other. But the under- 
standing has the comprehension of this dis- 
tinction in itself, precisely in the fact that 
the law is partly the Internal, the in-itself- 
existent, but is in it at the same time dis- 
tinguished; that this distinction is thus in- 
ternal distinction is involved in the fact 
that the law is simple force, or as compre- 
hension thereof, hence a distinction of the 
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comprehension. But this internal distinc- 
tion falls, as yet, still in the Understanding 
and is not as yet posited in the object itself 
(Sache selbst). It is thus merely a necessity 
of its own making, that the understanding 
expresses; a distinction which it makes in 
such a way that it expresses at the same 
time that the distinction is no distinction of 
the object itself. This necessity, which is 
merely in the word, is thus the repetition of 
the moments which constituted the circle 
thereof; although they are distinguished, 
yet their distinction is at the same time ex- 
pressed as no distinction of the object itself, 
and therefore is itself cancelled again; this 
movement is called ‘“‘explaining’’ (erkldren). 
Thus a law is enunciated; from this its in- 
itself-universal, or the ground, is distinguish- 
ed as the force; but this distinction is said to 
be none, but that the ground is entirely of 
the same nature as the law. The individual 
occurrence of lightning, for example, is ap- 
prehended as a Universal, and this Universal 
is expressed as the law of electricity: ex- 
planation then reduces the law to the force 
as the essence of the law; this force is of 
such a nature that if it manifests itself, there 
occur opposite electricities, which again van- 
ish in each other, i. e. the force is just of the 
same nature as the law; itis said that the two 
are not at all distinguished. The distinctions 
are the pure [p. 116] universal manifesta- 
tion, or the law and the pure force; but both 
have the same content, the same nature; the 
distinction as distinction of the content, i.e. 
of the object (Sache), is likewise again taken 
back. 

[x] The understanding continues this tau- 
tological activity, as is obvious, while the 
object remains a quiescent unity, and the 
activity falls only within the former, and not 
in the object ; it is an explaining which not 
merely explains nothing, but it is clear that 
although it makes preparations to say some- 
thing different from what has already been 
said, yet it says nothing new, but only re- 
peats the same. In the object itself, nothing 
further originates through this activity, but 
it comes into consideration only as an activity 
of the understanding. In it, however, we 
now recognize precisely that which was 
missed in the law, namely: the absolute 
change itself ; for this activity, if we con- 
sider it closely, is precisely the opposite of 
itself. It posits, namely, a distinction, 
which is not merely no distinction for us, 
but which it itself cancels as distinction. 


This is the same interchange which adduces 
itself as the play of forces ; in it there was | 
the distinction of the solicited and the being- 
solicited, of the force which manifested itself 
and which was confined; but they were 
distinctions which in truth were none, and 
thus were immediately cancelled again. 
The mere unity is not only extant, so that 
no distinctions were posited, but it is this 
activity that of course has made a distinc- 
tion; but since it is none, it is again can- 
celled. With the explaining, therefore, 
the procedure and change which was 
previously outside of the Internal, and 
merely in the phenomenon itself, has now 
penetrated into the Supersensuous itself; 
but our consciousness has now gone out of 
the Internal as object, over to the other side 
into the Understanding, and has in it the 
interchange. 

[v] This interchange is therefore not as 
yet an interchange in the object itself, but 
reduces itself rather as a pure interchange, 
[p- 117] precisely through the fact that the 
content of the moments of the interchange 
remainthe same. But since the comprehen- 
sion as comprehension of the Understanding 
is the same as the Internal of things, this 
interchange becomes the law of the Internal 
for it (the understanding). It experiences 
therefore, that it is the law of the phenom 
enon itself, that distinctions become which 
are no distinctions ; or that the Homony- 
mous (das Gleichnamige) repels itself from 
itself, and likewise that the distinctions are 
of such a kind as in truth are none, and 
which cancel themselves; or that the Heter- 
onymous attracts itself; a second law, whose 
content is opposed to that which was 
previously called law, namely, the dis- 
tinction which remained like itself continu- 
ally ; for this new law expresses rather the 
becoming unlike of the like, and the becom- 
ing like of the unlike. Comprehension re- 
quires of thoughtlessness that it bring both 
laws together and become conscious of their 
antithesis. The second is a law, it is true, or 
an internal self-identical being, but a self- 
identity of the unlikeness rather, a constant 
inconstancy. On the play of forces, this law 
adduced itself as precisely this absolute 
transition and as pure interchange ; the 
Homonymous, the force, dirempts itself into 
an antithesis, which appears at first as an in- 
dependent distinction, but which proves itself 
to be, in point of fact, no distinction; for it is 
the Homonymous which repels itself from 
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itself, and that which is repelled therefore 
attracts itself essentially, for it is the same; 
the distinction made, since it is none, there- 
fore cancels itself again. It adduces itself 
therefore as distinction of the object itself, 
or as absolute distinction, and this distinction 
is hence nothing else than the Homonymous 
which has repelled itself from itself, and 
therefore posits only an antithesis which is 
no antithesis. 

[2] Through this principle the first super- 
sensuous, the quiet empire of laws, the 
immediate picture of the perceived world is 
transformed into its opposite ; the law, as 
well as its distinctions, [p..118] was that which 
remained constantly like itself; but now there 
is posited that each is rather the opposite of 
itself ; that which is like itself repels itself 
rather from itself, and that which is unlike 
posits itself rather as like. In point of fact, 
the distinction is only with this determin- 
ation, the internal one, or distinction in 
itself, since the like is unlike itself, and the 
unlike is like itself. This second super- 
sensuous world is in this manner the inverted 
world ; and that, too, since the one side is 
extant already on the first supersensuous 
world, the inverted one of this first world. 
The Internal is through this, completed as 
phenomenon. For the first supersensuous 
world was merely the immediate elevation 
of the perceived world into the universal 
element ; it had its necessary counterpart 
in the latter, which still retained for itself 
the principle of change and mutation ; the 
first realm of laws lacked this, but it re- 
tains it as inverted world. 

[aa] According tothe law of this inverted 
world, therefore, the Homonymous of the 
first is the unlike of itself, and the unlike of 
the same is in the same manner like to 
itself, or it becomes like to itself. In defin- 
ite moments this will adduce itself as 
follows: that which in the law of the first 
world is sweet, will, in this inverted. (world) 
be in itself sour; what in the first was black, 
will in this be white. What, in the. law of 
the first, is the north pole to a magnet, is in 
its other supersensuous, being-in-itself (in 
the earth, namely), south pole ; but what is 
there south pole, is here north pole. Like- 
wise what in the first law of electricity is 
oxygen-pole, will be in its other supersen- 
suious essence the hydrogen-pole ; and con- 
versely, what is there the hydrogen-pole will 
be here the oxygen-pole. In another sphere, 
that which according to the immediate law, 
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is revenge on an enemy, is the highest satis. 
faction of the injured individuality. But this 
law, to show myself as an essence to him, 
who does not treat me as self-essence, and 
rather to cancel him, as an essence, changes 
itself through the principle of the other 
world [p. 119] into the opposite, viz., re- 
establishment of myself as essence, through 
the cancelling of the foreign essence in self- 
destruction. Now if this inversion, which 
is exhibited in the punishment of vice, is 
made the law, then it again is also merely 
the law of a world which has an inverted 
supersensuous world over against it, in 
which what is despised in the former is 
honored, and what is honored in the former 
is despised. ‘The punishment which, accord- 
ing to the law of the first world, annihi- 
lates and puts man to shame, changes itself 
in its inverted world into the pardon which 
preserves his essence and elevates him to 
honor. ; 

[65] Superficially regarded, this inverted 
world is thus the converse of the first, in 
such a manner that it has the same outside 
of it, and repels from itself the mentioned 
first as an inverted actuality ; that the one 
is the phenomenon, but the other the Being- 
in-itself; the one is it as it is for others, the 
other on the contrary as it is for itself; so 
that, to use the previous examples, what 
tastes sweet, tastes really or internally in the 
thing, sour; or what on the real phenomenal 
magnet is north pole, would be on the inner 
or essential being, south pole ; what makes 
its appearance on the manifested electricity 
as oxygen-pole, would be on the non-mani- 
fested electricity the hydrogen-pole. Or an 
action which is transgression in appearance, 
might be internally really good (a bad 
action, having a good motive) ; punishment, 
merely punishment in appearance, but in 
another world a blessing for the transgres- 
sor. Such antitheses, however, of inter nal 
and external, of appearance and the Super- 
sensuous, as of two different kinds of 
actualities, are here no longer extant. The 
repelled distinctions do not divide them- 
selves again into two substances, which 
would support them and furnish them a 
separate subsistence, through which the 
understanding would again fall back out of 
the Internal to its former place. The one 
side or substance would again be the world 
of perception in which the one of the two 
laws would perform its function, and opposed 
to that world there would be an internal 
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world, just such a sensuous world as the 
first, but in imagination; it could not be 
shown as a sensuous, could not be seen, 
heard, tasted, and yet it would be conceived 
as such a sensuous world. But in point of 
fact if the one posited is a Perceived, and its 
being-in-itself, as the converse thereof, is 
just such a sensuously represented some- 
what, then the sour which was to be the in- 
itself of the sweet thing, is just as real a 
thing as it, a sour thing ; the black which 
would be the in-itself cf the white, is the 
real black; the north pole, which would be 
the in-itself of the south pole, is the north 
pole extant on the same magnet ; the oxy- 
gen-pole which is the in-itself of the hydro- 
gen-pole, is the extant oxygen-pole of the 
same battery. The real transgression has its 
inversion, and its in-itself as possibility in 
the motive as such, but not in a good one ; 
for the truth of the motive is only the act 
itself. ‘The transgression, according to its 
content, has its reflection into itself, or its 
inversion in the real punishment; this is 
the reconciliation of the law with the actu- 
ality opposed to itin the transgression. The 
real punishment finally has its inverted re- 
ality in that it is a realization of the law, 
through which the activity which it has 
as punishment cancels itself; that it be- 
comes out of the Active again quiet and 
valid law, and the activity of the individu- 
ality against it, and of it against individual- 
ity, is extinguished. 

[ec] Out of the conception of inversion, 
which consiitutes the essence of one side 
of the supersensuous world, the sensuous 
conception of the rendering permanent of 
the distinctions in a different element of 
subsistence is therefore to be removed, and 
this absolute comprehension of the distinc- 
tions is to be apprehended as internal dis- 
tinction, [p. 121] repulsion from itself of the 
Homonymous as Homonymous, and to be 
exhibited and apprehended as the identity 
of the Unequal as Unequal. The pure 
change or the opposition in itself, the con- 
tradiction, is to be thought. For in the 
distinction which is an internal one, the 
opposed is not merely one of two; other- 
wise it would be an Existent and not an Op- 
posed; but it is the Opposed of an Opposed, 
or the other is in it immediately extant. 
Although I may place the opposite in this 
place, and the other, or that of which it is 
the opposite, in that place—thus the oppo- 
site on one side, in and for itself, without 
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the other—yet precisely for the reason that 
I have here the opposite in and for itself, I. 
have the opposite of itself, or it is in point of 
fact the other immediately to itself. Thus 
the supersensuous world, which is the in- 
verted one, has at the same time encroached 
upon the other and has it in itself; it is for 
itself the inverted, i.e. the inverted of itself; 
it is itself and its opposite in one unity. Only 
in this way is it the distinction as internal, 
or distinction in itself, or is as infinitude. 
[dd] Through the infinitude we see the 
law completed in itself to necessity, and all 
the moments of phenomenality taken up 
into the Internal. The simplicity of the law 
is the infinitude, i.e. according to what has 
adduced itself, (a) it is a somewhat like to 
itself, which however is the distinction in 
itself; or itis the Homonymous which ex- 
pels itself from itself, or which duplicates 
itself. That which was called simple force 
duplicates itself, and is through its infini- 
tude the law. (8) The duplicated (diremp- 
ted) which constitutes the parts represented 
in the law, adduces itself as subsisting (some- 
what); and if they are considered without 
the comprehension of the internal distinc- 
tion, then space and time, or distance and 
velocity, which appear as moments of grav- 
ity, become as well indifferent and without 
necessity for each other, or for gravity itself, 
just [p. 122] as this simple gravity is then op- 
posed to them, or simple electricity to the 
positive and negative. (y) But through the 
comprehension of the internal distinction, 
this Unlike and Indifferent, space and time, 
etc., is a distinction which is no distinction, 
or only a distinction of the Homonymous, 
and its essence the unity; they are as posi- 
tive and negative vitalized against each 
other; and their Being consists rather in 
this, to posit themselves as not-being and to 
cancel themselves in the unity. Both dis- 
tinctions subsist; they are in themselves— 
they are in themselves as opposed, i. e. the 
opposite of themselves; they have their 
other in them and are merely one unity. 
[ee] 'This simple infinitude, or the absolute 
comprehension, is to be called the simple 
essence of life, or the soul of the world, or 
the universal blood, which, everywhere 
present, is interrupted by no distinction nor 
troubled, which is itself rather all distinc- 
tions as well as their annulment, which pul- 
sates within itself without moving itself, and 
which shudders within itself without becom- 
ing unquiet. Itis self-identical, for the dis- 
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tinctions are tautological; they are distinc- 
tions which are none. This essence, which 
is self-identical, relates itself therefore only 
to itself. ‘T'o itself: thus that to which it re- 
lates itself is another, and this relation to 
itself is rather the diremption, or that self- 
identity is nothing but internal distinction. 
These dirempted (somewhats) are therefore 
in and for themselves each an opposite of 
another; thus in them the other is already 
expressed; or it is not the opposite of an- 
other but merely the pure opposite ; thus it 
is, therefore, in itself the opposite of itself. 
Or it is in general not an opposite but purely 
for itself, a pure self-identical essence which 
has no distinction in it; thus we need not ask 
—much less need we regard the torment 
with such questions as Philosophy—or hold 
them for unanswerable—‘‘how the distinction 
or the other-being comes out of this pure es- 
sence’’; for [p. 123] the diremption has already 
occurred, the distinction is excluded from 
the self-identical and has been set aside; 
that which was intended to be the self-iden- 
tical is therefore one of the dirempted some- 
whats instead of being the absolute essence. 
The self-identical dirempts itself, i. e. it can- 
cels itself as already dirempted. It cancels 
itself as other-being. The unity, of which 
it is ordinarily said that the distinction can- 
not come out of it, is, in point of fact, itself 
merely one of the moments of the diremp- 
tion; it is the abstraction of simplicity which 
is opposed to the distinction. But since it is 
the abstraction, merely one of the opposites, 
it is already said that it is the dirempting; 
for if the unity is a negative somewhat, an 
opposite, then it is posited precisely as that 
which has the opposition in it. The distinc- 
tion of diremption and becoming self-identi- 
cal is therefore precisely this activity of the 
self-cancelling; for while the self-identical, 
which should first become dirempted or its 
opposite, is an abstraction or already itself a 
Dirempted, its diremption is thus a cancel- 
ling of that which it is, and hence the can- 
celling of its being-dirempted. The becom- 
ing self-identical is likewise a dirempting; 
that which becomes self-identical enters into 
opposition to the diremption; i.e. it sets 
itself aside in this, or rather it becomes a 
Dirempted. 

[#] ‘The infinitude, or this absolute rest- 
lessness of the pure self-moving, that which 
is determined in any possible manner, as 
e.g., Being, is rather the opposite of this 
determinateness, and though it has been 
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already the soul of all that has preceded, 
yet in the internal it has first freely mani- ’ 
fested itself. ‘The phenomenon or the play 
of forces manifests it already, but as ez- 
planation it manifests itself freely; and 
when it finally becomes object for the 
consciousness, as that which it is, then is 
consciousness self-consciousness. The ex- 
planation—the activity of the understand- 
ing—makes first of all [p. 124] only the 
description of that which is self-conscious- 
ness. It cancels the distinctions which 
are contained in the law and have already 
become purified, but which still remain in- 
different distinctions, and posits them in one 
unity—force. But this becoming-like is im- 
mediately a diremption; for it cancels the 
distinctions and posits the one of force only 
through this, that it makes a new distinction 
between law and force, but which at the 
same time is no distinction; and for the rea- 
son that this distinction is no distinction, it 
itself proceeds to the point that it cancels 
this distinction again, since it makes the 
force, of the same nature as the law. But 
this movement or necessity is thus still ne- 
cessity and movement of the understanding, 
or it as such is not its object, wut it (un- 
derstanding) has for its object positive and 
negative electricity, distance and velocity, 
attractive force, and a thousand other 
things, which constitute the content of the 
moments of the activity. For this reason 
there is so much solid satisfaction in ex- 
plaining; for the consciousness, so to speak, 
carries on an immediate monologue with 
itself, and enjoys only itself; it‘appears, in- 
deed, to have to do with something entirely 
different, but in point of fact it has only to 
do with itself. 

[gg] Although in the opposite law, or in- 
version of the first law, or in the internal 
distinction, the infinitude itself becomes 
object of the understanding, yet it (the un- 
derstanding) misses it again as such, since it 
divides the distinction in itself—the repul- 
sion of the Homonymous, and the Un- 
likes which attract, into two worlds, or 
into two substantial elements. The activity 
as it is in experience, is for it here an occur- 
rence and the Homonymous and the Unlike 
are predicates, whose essence is an existent 
substratum. The same which is object for 
the understanding in the sensuous hull, is 
object for us in its essential form as pure 
comprehension. [p. 125] ‘I'his apprelend- 
ing of the distinction as it in truth is, or 
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the apprehending of the infinitude as such, 


_is for us or in itself. The exposition of 


its comprehension belongs to science; but 
the consciousness, as it possesses this com- 
prehension, immediately again makes its 
appearance as a proper form or new shape 
of consciousness which does not recognize 
in the preceding its essence, but takes it 
for something entirely different. Thus 
while this comprehension of infinitude 
is its object, it is thus consciousness of the 
distinction as a distinction which is just as 
much immediately cancelled; it is for itself 
the distinguishing of the Undistinguished, or 
self-consciousness. I distinguish myself from 
myself, and it is in thisimmediately for me 
that this Distinguished is not distinguished. 
I, the Homonymons, repel myself from my- 
self; but this Distinguished, this which has 
been posited unlike, is immediately, while it 
is distinct, no distinction forme. ‘The con- 
sciousness of another, of an object in general, 
is itself necessary self-consciousness, being 
reflected into itself, consciousness of itself in 
its other being. The necessary progress from 
the forms of consciousness hitherto consider- 
ed, whose truth was a thing different from 
themselves, expresses precisely this: that 
not merely is the consciousness of a thing 
possible for self-consciousness, but that this 
latter alone is the truth of the mentioned 
forms. But this truth is only extant for us 
not as yet for the consciousness. The self- 
consciousness has first become for itself, not 
yet as nnity with the consciousness in 
general. 

We see that in the Internal of the phenom- 
enon the understanding experiences in truth 
nothing else than the phenomenon itself, 
not, however, asit is the play of forces, but 


the same in its absolute universal moments, 
and their activity, and in point of fact only 
itself. Elevated above Perception, conscious- 
ness manifests itself united with the super- 
sensuous through the middle term of Phe- 
nomenon, through which it looks into this 
background. 

[p. 126] ihe two extremes, the one the 
pure Internal, the other the Internal (under- 
standing) which looks into this pure Inter- 
nal, have become now identified, and they 
as extremes as well as the middle term, as 
something different from them, have van- 
ished. This curtain has, therefore, been 
removed from before the Internal and the 
looking of the Internal into the Internal is 
extant; the looking of the undistinguished 
Homonymous which repels itself, posits 
itself as distinguished Internal, but for 
which, at the same time, the indistinguisha- 
bleness of both immediately is—the self-con- 
sciousness. It is obvious that behind the 
so-called curtain which was to cover up the 
Internal, there is nothing to be seen if we do 
not ourselves go behind it, not only in order 
that something be seen, but that something 
be behind it which can beseen. But it is at 
the sametime also obvious thatit is impossi- 
ble to go. behind it without some ceremony, 
for this knowing what the truth of the con- 
ception of the phenomenon and its Internal 
is, is itself only the result of a fully develop- 
ed activity through which the modes of 
consciousness, opinion, perception, and under- 
standing, vanish; and it will also adduce 
itself that the recognition of that which the 
eonsciousness knows while it knows itself, 
requires still further detail, an exposition of 
which remains to be given. 





THE “SINFONIA EROICA.” 


[Read before the St. Louis Art Society, December, 1868, by Cas. L. Bernays.] 


The ‘Sinfonia Erdica’’ is the third sym- 
phony written by Beethoven, but the first 
in which the great maestro abandoned the 
old style of Haydn and Mozart, and where- 
in he followed exclusively—in matter and 
form—the inspirations of his own great ge- 
nius. With this symphony Beethoven, in 

16 


fact, abandoned every particular style, and 
did not even establish a new one; but his 
full-grown genius henceforth objectified it- 
self upon the various stages of its own devel- 
opment, and, without precisely intending to 
represent anything in particular, he revealed 
himself in his creations, leaving to the world 
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the image of one of the most powerful and 
richest souls that ever breathed in a human 
frame. 

The Sinfonta Erdica was written in the fall 
of 1803, and finished during the first months 
of 1804. It was originally dedicated to Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, at the time when he was 
first Consul for life. Beethoven had it cop- 
ied and bound, and he wrote with his own 


hand 
“BONAPARTE”? 


on the top of the first page, and 
*“* LUIGI VAN BEETHOVEN” 


at the foot of it. ‘‘ Not one word besides,”’ 
says Mr. Ries, his favorite disciple. The 
work was to be forwarded to the first Con- 
sul by the French ambassador at Vienna, 
when the news arrived that Bonaparte in- 
tended to make himself Emperor. When 
Beethoven heard of this, he tore in pieces 
the title-page with his inscription, threw the 
fragments on the floor with savage impre- 
cations against the despot, and for many 
weeks refused to show the piece to any of his 
friends; but a few months afterwards it was 
performed at the residence of Prince Lob- 
kowitz. ‘To Napoleon there was no longer 
any allusion. It appeared in print under 
the title, ‘* Sinfonta erdica, composta per fes- 
teggiare il sovenire diun grand uomo,’’ and 
was dedicated ‘to Prinee Lobkowitz. The 
symphony originally had only three parts: 
the Allegro con brio, a Scherzo, and the last 
movement, an Allegro molto, which termin- 
ates with a short Presto. When Bonaparte 
had ascended the throne, he seemed as one 
dead to the great musician, and he com- 
posed the Marcia funebre, inserting it as 
the second part, and an Adagio assai into 
the symphony. When the news of the 
despot’s death reached Beethoven, he said 
that seventeen years ago he had composed 
the music for this event! 

This, in short, is the external history of 
the origin and the completion of the Heroic 
Symphony. When I first heard that Bee- 
thoven had so admired Napoleon Bonaparte 
as to dedicate to him this stupendous musi- 
cal composition, I called to mind the enthu- 
siasm with which my father used to speak 
of his old general, and I instantaneously 
seized the connection between those two 
giants among men. Though endowed with 
avery warm heart, my father did not be- 
come enthusiastic about many things. He 
belonged to what the younger generation 
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(in which I also counted myself) used to call 
the good Kantian school—a school which 
gave so many massive characters to Germa- 
ny, men of generous instincts and of great 
integrity, who fulfilled all their duties as 
subjects, but who, precisely because they 
complied even with very hard obligations, 
thought themselves the better entitled to 
criticise, from the standpoint of reason and 
morality, the condition imposed on them by 
a higher foree. And yet, when he spoke of 
Napoleon, he seemed to forget altogether 
the ordinary categories under which he 
would have judged the actions of other 
common mortals. The standard by which 
he would have rated the proudest historical 
character, seemed still insufficient to him to 
measure the grandeur of this giant among 
all the great men of his epoch. In my whole 
vocabulary I can find nothing like the ex- 
pressions which he would use in speaking 
of Napoleon. He had an exceptional lan- 
guage for him, just as if the whole mechan- 
ism of his ordinary thinking gave way and 
made room fora peculiar mode of reason- 
ing, by which anything which related to the 
great captain must be treated. 

A genius like Beethoven evidently stood 
many degrees nearer to the stupendous ca- 
pacity of Bonaparte than a man of the intel- 
lectual force of my father; but the difference 
between the activity of the two great men 
was still so enormous, and the fields upon 
which they exerted their capacity so widely 
separate from each other, that the admira- 
tion of Beethoven for Bonaparte had a sufii- 
ciently explicable basis. Never before had 
any single man used so powerful levers in 
the accomplishment of his destiny, and never 
was there aseemingly greater purpose to 
be carried out than the one which was be- 
lieved to be that of Bonaparte. By almost 
all the Germans of culture of the epoch of 
the consulate, Bonaparte was regarded as 
the embodiment of Democracy. ‘They 
looked upon him as if it were his destiny to 
carry the ideas of the French revolution over 
the whole globe. Liberty and the victories 
of Bonaparte were synonymous terms in the 
understanding of many of the best men; 
and it seems very natural that Beethoven 
would look upon the whole world as an im- 
mense battle-fieid upon which Bonaparte 
had organized the victory"of liberty against 
that crowned despotism which during the 
last millennium asserted the divine origin of 
one man’s power over a whole nation. 
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Under a similar impression, I am con- 
vinced the Ercica had its origin; but 
more than to give the first impulse to Bee- 
thoven’s creation, neither Bonaparte nor 
his victories had anything to do with this 
symphony. It never entered my mind that 
Beethoven had intended musically to de- 
scribe a battle-field by the first movement 
of the Erdica, or even to give a picture of 
his own sentiments at the thought of one. 
I had seen so many paintings by Horace 
Vernet, and others, which represented mod- 
ern battles, that if there were any similarity 
between these and the musical description 
of a battle it could not have escaped my per- 
ception. The Battle of Vittoria, composed 
by Beethoven, that of Hohenlinden, and ma- 
ny others of like character, had the same 
features as those printed ‘ battle-pieces,”’ 
and they were so utterly different in struc- 
ture and thought from the Ereica that I 
could not even force my mind to discover 
any resemblance between them. The so 
eailed battle-pieces are a compound of im- 
itations of cannonading and platoon fire, of 
the flourish of trumpets, the tramping of 
regiments, and the lamentations of the 
wounded, without even the vestige of any 
pervading thought, just as those painted 
battles of Horace Vernet; whilst the Erdica 
was at first sight, if nothing else, an amplifi- 
cation of one great musical idea, which even 
the most superficial mind could not con- 
found with the sounds which accompany the 
clash of a battle. What the Erdica was net, 
very soon became clear to me; to discourse 
of the positive thought of which it was the 
expression, was not so easy, and I succeeded 
only after a study of many years in seizing 
it, though from the beginning it never failed 
to impress me more powerfully than any 
other composition; for, musically, not one 
of Beethoven’s greater works is so easily 
understood as the Erdica. It is based upon 
the three fundamental tones of the E flat 
major, growing out of this simple germ 
into an immense organic creation, just as a 
palm-tree grows from asmall seed to its ma- 
jestic shape. A work like the first move- 
ment of this symphony is the inspiration of 
an instant, and, though it required months 
to write it out and remember all its details, 
it nevertheless then stood in the mind of its 
creator in the same completeness as the 
world, in its infinite manifold forms, stood 
in the mind of God when he conceived of its 
creation. To bring it into its finite shape 
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required space and time; to think it in its 
unity was the work of one of those happy 
moments which occur only in the life of a 
genius. The timeless instant is not less 
eternity than the endless, extended infini- 
tude. Extended in space and time, the orig- 
inal inspiration of an instant becomes a work 
of art, precisely as the falling of drops of 
calcareous water, for a long series of years, 
forms wonderful stalactite caves. Every 
drop is of the same nature in itself, and yet 
what an astounding structure do they form 
in the end! They drop down or hang from 
the roof of the vault according to the same 
law, and yet they form a forest of pillars 
and columns, and the walls and the vaults are 
covered with innumerable crystals brighter 
than stars! Just so is the musical structure 
of the Erdica. It develops itself out of the 
simplest musical form until it becomes a 
world of beauty and earnestness. Only one 
single measure in this whole composition 
does not admit of a strictly musical interpre- 
tation, a point which reminds me of certain 
limits in any system of natural philosophy 
whence we have to leap over into metaphys- 
ics in order to find the key toit. It is that 
celebrated and much disputed place, where 
the first and second violins in a tremolo hold 
B and A flat, and the horn sets in with 
the original fanfare E flat, G, E flat, B; 
the two E flats half notes, the G and B only 
fourths. k 

This long-sustained and undissolved dis- 
sonance was so offensive to a mind which 
only thought of a mere contrapuntistic mu- 
sical exploration, such as the theory of har- 
monization could furnish, that, at the first 
rehearsal of the symphony, a very superior 
musician, and a pupil of Beethoven besides, 
stopped the orchestra after the setting in of 
the horn, and cried out, ** This sounds infa- 
mously bad! It must be a mistake.” The 
stupid remark sv incensed Beethoven that 
he was very near boxing the ears of his pu- 
pil for it. The dissonance, in reality, can 
only be explained by the spirit, the meaning 
and the plan of the whole movement, and it 
is precisely this point which opened my own 
understanding to it. 

I asked myself how it was, that about 
in the middle of the first movement, whose 
determined, massive character was at first 
sight as clear to me as to anybody else, the 
composer inserted some soft, if not senti- 
mental, measures immediately before that 
celebrated dissonance which puzzled so ma- 
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ny of itsinterpreters. And I believe that I 
have found the correct answer. The under- 
taking of the composer was immense. He 
intended to carry out the same thought in 
his symphony which he supposed to have 
animated Bonaparte when he swept the old 
continent by his victorious legions; and just 
as he thought that the great conqueror 
might have stood still fora moment in the 
midst of his glorious career, asking himself 
whether it was well done or not that he de- 
stroyed so many lives for the victory of a 
new cause, and whether that new cause was 
right in itself; just so did the composer ar- 
rest the onward march of his musical col- 
umns, and gave room toa doubt whether 
his own course was right, and whether he 
should fight on and struggle on in the same 
determined manner in which he had ad- 
vanced so far. This uncertainty made him 
suffer, and drew from him sounds of grief 
and deep melancholy, when he at ence 
heard a signal from above which no poetical 
mind could mistake for a single moment. 
It was as if a voice from another world had 
sounded in his ear the mysterious echo of 
his own fundamental thought; and, after 
this celestial sound had died away, the poet 
without further hesitation resumes his work 
and with fresh inspiration carries it to the 
end. In this manner alone can that disso- 
nance be explained. It is the sanction from 
above of a struggle in which the poet em- 
barked, and it Shows with unmistakable 
clearness the whole aspect of that part of the 
symphony. It is not to describe a battle, 
but it means musically to represent the 
struggle of the new mode of thinking, liv- 
ing, and acting, against the old decaying 
despotism in all its manifold failures. I will 
not deny that, here and there, Beethoven 
may have used some of the musical forms 
and instruments which remind us of a 
battle-field, because they in the easiest and 
clearest manner expressed his thoughts; 
but the few measures in the composition 
which may be explained in this manner cer- 
tainly do not give character to the whole. 
The principal character of the symphony is 
rather that of a firm and unwavering de- 
termination to carry out the great new 
thought, and to crush all difficulties which 
it may meet on its way. The thought of a 
battle is widened into that of an immense 
struggle of two contradictory principles, 
and that of the victory of one of two gréat 
armies, into the victorious march of a new 
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idea across a whole world, in arms for its 
old prejudices, privileges, and dogmas. — 
Never was the determination to fight and to 
win more gloriously expressed in any work 
of art. This determination is expressed in 
the first four measures by a mere transposi- 
tion of the keynote; the third and fifth of 
the E sharp major accord.* This short and 
emphatic melody is triumphantly carried 
through the whole movement, with the sole 
exception of those four measures which in- 
dicate a doubt of the righteousness of the 
poet’s own course, until it is removed by 
that voice d@’outre tombe. 


Here we close; for a musical composition 
is the most universal form in which any 
thought may be expressed zsthetically, and 
it seems to us that it does not admit of any 
detailed explication without falling into the 
mistake of those who analyze a musical 
composition like a philosophical theory, or 
who, by means of the intellect alone, ex- 
plain it as a mere translation of natural cir- 
cumstances and historical events into the 
language of musical sounds and phrases. 
A composition of the character of this sym- 


* It is not from a mere whim or a pure acci- 
dent that this symphony is written in E sharp 
major. This key is by preference the key in 
which triumphant determination is rendered 
by musicians, just as E is the key for solemn 
and B the key for mysterious or diabolical 
compositions. I dare not attempt to explain 
this rather singular coincidence. It is the 
more mysterious to me, as by the subsequent 
raising of the Viennese diapason more than 
one half a tone in the course of this century, 
E flat is in fact changed into F, and B into 
B sharp orC. The compass of the human 
voice certainly has much to do with this 
choice of the various keys in vocal music ; 
but in instrumental music the same con- 
siderations exist only in so far as the instru- 
ments now in use have a certain limit of sound- 
ing capacity (Klangfachigkeit) which they can 
not exceed ;—the violin, for instance, after the 
modern raising of the diapason has reached its 
highest limits. But violins might be made one 
or two inches longer, and the diapason of in- 
strumental music might still be raised, whilst 
that of vocal music might remain stationary. 
In this manner, therefore, we do not reach an 
explanation of the different characters of the 
various keys. Yet the fact is undeniable, and 
the ugly effect of the arbitrary transposition of 
any great composition from one key into an- 
other shows that there is an essential con- 
nection between a composition and the key in 
which it is written, and the explanation must 
be looked for in another direction. We sup- 
pose it to lie in the proportions of the various 
intervals, which, as any piano tuner knows, are 
not exactly the same in all the scales. That 
key in which a composition was at first and 
originally conceived by a musician, can there- 
fore alone express the musical thought in its 
cothpleteness and purity. 
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phony never can be explained in this way. 
The heart is always the principal recipient 
of any musical thought; but as there is no 
heart which does not receive a part of its 
education from the intellect, just so must 
every composition be also understood by the 
intellect in order to be the better seized in 
all its mysterious bearings by that greatest 
of all mysteries—the human heart. 

The secondary phrases and episodes (Sei- 
tengaenge) of this symphony are so ingeni- 
ously interwoven with the principal thought 
that the interest in the great theme is in- 
creased at every repetition or variation. 
The new melody especially, which at the 
end of the first Allegro swells the trium- 
phant march of the original theme into a 
perfect outcry of the composer’s conviction 
that now the victory is achieved, is as perfect 
a creation as nature can present in its own 
domain. Here we feel that music is not like 
the other arts, the mere ideal expression of 
things, thoughts, circumstances, or actions, 
as they may belong to the external world, 
but that it is the art which represents the 
world as it is in itself; so that nature and 
music may be regarded as two different rep- 
resentations of the same absolute thought, 
music being the more universal of the two. 

‘The universality of the language of mu- 
sic,’’ says Arthur Schopenhauer, ‘‘is not the 
vague universality of abstraction, but is 
throughout combined with the clearest de- 
terminateness. It is the metaphysical com- 
plement of all physical phenomena, the 
thing-in-itself of any representation. The 
analogy between the two, therefore, orig- 
inates in the immediate recognition of the 
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essence of the world without the aid of 
the intellect, and it should never pe a 
mere imitation mediated by concepts, nor 
conceived in the continuity of a conscious 
intention. If it results from any direct 
intention, music does not express the in- 
nermost essence, i.e. the will in itself, but 
it only imitates its external appearance in 
that insufficient manner which is peculiar to 
any imitative music. Parts of The Four 
Seasons of Haydn, of his Pygmalion, and the 
so-called battle-pieces, are instances of this 
imitative genre of music, which is nearly 
worthless. The unspeakable intimateness 
of feeling created by all good music, which 
shows itself to us as an unattainably distant 
paradise, altogether plain and yet inexpli- 
cable, results from this, that it presents all 
the emotions of our innermost being, with- 
out any relation to reality and its vexations. 
At the same time there is that deep earnest- 
ness which is so essential to good music, 
that it absolutely excludes from its domain 
any ridiculousness based upon the fact that 
music does not take its objects from the rep- 
resented world, in regard to which decep- 
tion and ridiculousness are alone thinkable; 
but that its objects are taken from things in 
themselves — that is, from the will, i.e. the 
absolutely earnest in the world. Music, 
therefore, never represents distinct images 
or scenes of human life or of nature, and. 
they are never connected with it by absolute 
necessity; but they stand in relation to 
it rather like examples to a general concep- 
tion. They are,in the determinateness of 
reality, what music tells only in the univer- 
sality of the mere form.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[During the two years that the Journal has now been published, the editor has received 
a great many letters from different parts of the world bringing words of sympathy and 
encouragement, and in some instances friendly criticisms upon various articles that have 
appeared upon these pages. One of the criticisms alluded to has been printed in No. 1 of 
the present volume (‘* Nominalism vs. Realism’’), and its positions commented upon. A 
continuation of the same discussion has been found in No. 3 (‘‘ What is meant by Determ- 
ined”). ‘The following communication, bearing on the same subject, is here printed with 
the hope that it may further elucidate the difficult questions there met with.—Eprror. ] 


BEING AND NOTHING—IN WHAT SENSE THEY ARE IDENTICAL. 


Mr. Eprror: —I have been reading with 
interest your ‘“‘Nominalism vs. Realism.” 
Your critic, Mr. . is acute, and I hoped 
he would have his say. Shall I state very 
briefly my apprehension of the matter in 


controversy? You will see whether I un- 
derstand you. 

The nominalist assumes the actual uni- 
verse, or his impression of it, to begin with. 
This is the object of thought, but he does 
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not think it; he gets it ata jump before be. 
ginning to think. Then by thought he 
merely thinks away from it to abstractions, 
shadowy concoctions of the mind, got up 
for purposes of convenience, and serving 
that purpose, but never true so much as 
they are untrue. To think, he must gener- 
alize; by generalizing, he makes abstrac- 
tions; abstractions are fallacious by the very 
fact of being abstractions. He will tell you 
that they are in fact only the compro- 
mises of the mind with its own incapacity. 
The concrete is the true; he can think only 
the abstract; his truth is not the true, not 
what is, but only a fiction, which he has 
come to by thinking away from that which 
is, abstracting some of his impressions, 
and making an intellectual cobweb out of 
them. He is nearest to the true, that which 
is, before beginning to think, while resting 
in sensuous perception. Then he has the 
concrete at first hand. Afterwards, when 
he begins to denominate this concrete by 
thought, he begins to wander from it into 
the shadow-world of abstractions, ghosts, 
things that have a being only in name. So 
much as he thinks, he deceives himself, save 
as he rescues himself by unthinking his 
thought, and going back to the concrete as 
it is to him without thought. 

Is not this jump to the concrete world at 
the outset a bold leap? I respect my mind 
more than my eyes; I shall believe in the 
universe if I can think it. ‘Seeing is believ- 
ing.’”’ Yes; believing that one sees, has 
certain impressions. But I shall think that 
the universe is, when I find its being in 
thought, and necessarily as thought. This 
is the task, as I apprehend it, to which the 
speculative thinker addresses himself, as the 
truly initial labor. 

Now, just here it is, at the outset that the 
nominalist and the speculative thinker part 
company, setting off in opposite directions. 
The former has got his world before 
thought, and can only think away from it; 
the latter is to find his world in thought, 
having obtained the Aint of it from sensuous 
perception. The eye sees only picture, the 
senses kn¢w only picture; he believes in 
picture asi picture, and proceeds to find in 
reason whatis. Since the world exists to 
thought only when found in thought, there- 
fore found as thought, therefore found as 
consubstantial with the principle of thought 
—found, that is, in its out-being (ex-isting) 
from reason—it follows that the work of the 
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speculative thinker is, not to assume that 
picture-concrete, given in sensible impres- 
sion, as pure datum and plenum of the veri- 
table, from which thought can only wander 
away to somewhat less veritable, but to dis- 
cover the universe intellectually, discover it 
in its coming-to-be, inits rational subsistence, 
in its interior consubstantiality with reason. 
You and your critic look on existence to- 
gether; you proceed to find its subsistence 
in reason; he to find— what shall I say?— 
ex-existence, abstractions from existence, 
semi-fallacious hints of the truth of appear- 
ance. When you find and indicate the prin- 
ciples of existence in reason, or that by 
which it subsists, he of necessity, looking 
from his point of view, regards these as 
mere abstractions from apparent fact— not 
the subsistence or interior verity and sub- 
stantiality of the concrete, but its outward 
and imperfect reflection in the mind. You 
seem to him, therefore, to be making the 
reflection of the fact primary, and the fact 
itself secondary—to derive the man from his 
image in the looking-glass. I can readily 
imagine that to the nominalist looking at 
the matter in this way, the speculative phi- 
losopher must seem to talk astounding non- 
sense; and I think what a gentleman he 
must be to treat it courteously! 

What is implied to thought in the fact of 
existence? Is not that the question you 
would answer by a system of Logic? What 
is implied, what are the ‘‘moments”’ in rea- 
son, which go the production of the appa- 
rent world? Certainly no¢ abstractions from 
existence as already given and complete in 
sensuous impression—not its partial image 
in the mirror. It seems to me that if your 
critic would put your question, and put it 
in earnest, resolutely, it would instantly 
alter his apprehension of your statements. 
Nor does it seem to me that he can possibly 
understand you, despite any vigor of mind, 
until he does put it. 

What is implied to thought in the fact of 
existence? I seek first the pure primitive. 
What is it? 

To answer this question, we must note 
one fact. That which makes anything a 
thing in particular is limitation. Determin- 
ate being is determinate only as limited. In 
the order of thought, that which limits 
comes, after that which it limits. This 
seems plain. To arrive at the pure, primi- 
tive, therefore, we must cast aside all which 
gives determinate character, all which 
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makes anything what it definitely is. And 
now what remains? Only is—being, wholly 
indeterminate. Js, being, the substantive 
verb, is the ground on which all lines of de- 
finiteness must be drawn. Being aniecedes 
determinate or limited being, in the order of 
thought. How limit or determine what is 
not. 

But being wholly indeterminate is indis- 
tinguishable from non-being. It is, but it 
is no thing, for thing is obtained only when 
limit, specific negation, denial of universal- 
ity, comes. Again, non-being, which is not 
the non-being of any thing, is not nothing, 
Well, then, it is. Being that is not any- 
thing, and non-being that is not nothing, 
merge. 

‘* But this is nonsense?” Certainly it is 


non-sense. We come to sense and the thing- 
world at the same time. These are merely 
the pure primitives of thought, the ‘*mo- 
ments” of existence, which evermore disap- 
pear that the world open to sense may 
appear. 

It seems to me that if the nominalist 
would demand of himself a thought abso- 
lutely primitive and absolutely simple, he 
would find that this thought is of necessity 


Being without determinateness, and then 


would find that this thought is a dual iden- 
tity, which he must designate now as being 
and now as non-being, and by each include 
the other. 
Pardon my bringing my peck of coals to 
Newcastle. Yours truly, 
D. A. Wasson. 


PHASES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


[The following passages from a letter written by Mr. Clay of Detroit will recall some of 
the points discussed in the first two numbers of the Journal.—Eprror.] 


* * * * * As regards the work in a 
pecuniary point of view to yourself, I am 
somewhat afraid; yet as a medium for for- 
eign thought to the thinking minds of this 
country, its failure would be a serious loss, 
for it is just such a work as has been needed 
for many years. That we have native talent 
among us, is sufficiently proven by the mas- 
terly Review of Spencer as given in the 
first number of this Journal. 

The three-fold phase of modern culture 
is well drawn, as taking its points of depart- 
ure from the enthymeme of Descartes; im- 
perfectly understood by Hobbes, Locke, 
Condillac, and others of the same school, 
producing merely a psychological fact which 
needs must end in Sensism. 

From “ Cogito, ergo sum,”’ their reasoning 
is that nothing can be in the conclusion 
which is not affirmed in the premise. Hence 
they reason that we cannot conclude from 
the cogito to the esse of God or the universe, 
but merely to the esse of ourselves, 

Descartes himself did not fully understand 
this cogito; for his system as drawn from it 
is sophistical, since it rests entirely on 
thought regarded as a purely psychological 
fact. 

Now if the esse of the conclusion is not af- 
firmed in the premise cogito—or, whatis the 
same, that we may think without a some- 
thing to think of, without an object, without 
atruth objectively considered—as a logical 
inference, then truth is only a subjective 


imaginary creature, or only an objective un- 
cogitable spectre. 

Yet, if rightly defined, this principle — 
cogito— would lead neither to sensism nor 
to sentimentalism, neither to idealism nor 
to pantheism, but would lead to an absurd 
pretension to demonstrate God, his Uni- 
verse and Logos. 

Cogito, or reasoning, consists in deducing 
conclusions from given premises. It can 
neither operate without premises nor fur- 
nish its own premises, and therefore it does 
and must always proceed from premises fur- 
nished or given to the mind prior to all rea- 
soning or logical process. 

Cogito, ergo sum! Why not? Dormio, ergo 
sum, is the same. Cogite—— can I think 
without an object? No. Can this object be 
a non-entity, or what is called a self-lelu- 
sion? No; every thought is produced by 
and occupied about a reality, unless we ven- 
ture to assert that the nothing is imagina- 
ble. ‘Then what is the object of my cogito, 
without which it cannot be conceived? Do 
1 think myself? No; itis consciously ob- 
jective; itisalaw tomy mind. But what 
is its-object? the universe as phenomena? 
No; the phenomenon is incomprehensible 
in itself, unless subsumed by abstraction 
under a noumenon, i. e. a subjective-objective 
principle. And this principle, which is itself 
aniyornrat given as an object and which 
connects all phenomena into a unity, is God, 
and God is truth—my truth. 

From this principle we have Cogito Deum! 
—not only my own existence, but God and 
the Universe are deducible. Cogito Deum, 
ergo Deus, ego and mundus est. , 
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The philosopher may start either from the 
subject or the object. If he starts from the 
subject, he may either take realities existing 
outside of our mind, or the representations 
in our mind. Reason determines the reali- 
ties, and consciousness or intimate sense de- 
termines the images. The object of Reason 
is the intelligible, while the proper object of 
consciousness is the sensible contained in 
the internal modification of the mind. The 
one is Ontological, the other Psychological. 

Many of our errors have their root ina 
psychological confusion of the sensuous im- 
agination with the non-sensuous reason, 
hence the necessity of keeping the two 
things apart. ‘T'wo imaginative conceptions 
may be compared, or two abstract proposi- 
tions; but to oppose an imaginative concep- 
tion to an abstract proposition, is to create 
confusion that will be prolific of absurdities 
both in amg and theology. 

Ontology is the basis of primitive specula- 
tive thought. We find it the foundation of 
the Oriental philosophy, from which it 

assed into the schools of Pythagoras, the 

leatics, and of Plato among the Greeks. 
Ontologism was taught in the schools at 
Alexandria by the Christian Fathers, and 
by the Realists of the middle ages. It was 
opposed by the ‘Nominalists and the Con- 
ceptualists, and especially by Descartes (the 
real father of Psychologism), by placing 
the internal sensible as an object of reason 
to the exclusion of the objective intelligible. 

The Psychologists assume that it is the 
ran that at once aflirms the object and 
itself. It affirms itself, and then affirms what 
it sees as not itself. But only Being can af- 
firm itself; only God can say, in and of him- 
self I AM. 

The Ontologist starts from thought, in- 
deed, but from thought in the sense that it 
is objective as well as subjective, in which it 
reveals and affirms the subject. Yet if we 
assert an exclusive Ontology, as taught by 
Plato and the Gentile schools, we evidently 
fall into Pantheism, for we assert Being to 
the exclusion of Existence; while, on the 
other hand, by adopting a purely Psycholo- 
gical method we fall into Materialism, for 
no one who adopts this method, and strictly 
follows it, can do otherwise than make a 
begin and end with the soul. s 

0 doubt the point of departure for phi- 
losophy is thought; but thought is never a 
purely subjective fact, and it is only by 
treating simultaneously the logical, psycho- 
logical and the ontological parts that we can 
arrive at the trie science of things. In 
every thought there is object as well as 
subject, and it is the object that affirms the 
subject, not the subject that affirms the 


object. 

We are greatly indebted to the Scholastics 
for many of our definitions, yet I cannot but 
think that between Nominalism and Realism 
there isan impassable gulf; for the nomin- 
alists contend that abstract ideas are pure 
words, or nothing ; the realists, that they 
are realities: between the two contradic- 
tions there is no medium; one must be true, 
the other false. Which is true? If nomin- 
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alists are right, materialism is unavoidable, 
because matter, with them, is the only real- 
ity. Why take so much pains to make phi- 
losophical abstractions if we have nothing 
but mere names by them? 

Moreover if I can make unreal abstrac- 
tions, it would seem as ifI could think the 
nothing. I am always in favor of Der A I 
hate the nothing, for it is the battle-field of 
error. I think that the Essence of the Phe- 
nomenon is living ideas—ideas not created 
by my brains, but thought by God and, as 
divine ideas, of course, necessary and eternal, 
and really living objects of my intuition ante- 
rior to all actual existences or phenomena, 
and hence I utterly reject the possibility of 
God in Creation. All reality isin God. In 
Him there is no tani All in Him is 
real, actual; and hence the Schoolmen say, 
He is Actus purus. 

The world bas been created from eternity, 
for prior to its creation there was no tinie, 
and this prior is only in the logical (not 
the chronological) order; neither is there 
space between the power to create and the 
actual creation, for the creative act is eternal 
and exerts its force in eternity, and time at- 
taches only to the effect. I admit a psycho- 
logical or logical possibility (if the Logos of 
our own minds, or of the world, is hereby 
understood), but never an ontological or 
theological possibility. 

I may think a new formation of a formless 
or formed reality, but never a new reality. 
I do not admit, that possibility, as conceived 
by the human mind, though an abstraction, 
is in itself nothing, else all ideas of the mind 
would be nothing. And what is abstraction 
but the process of setting the idea free from 
the form? With respect to God himself, it 
is nonsense to talk of possibility, or of an abil- 
ity anterior to creation, for with Him there 
is no anterior. It is anthropomorphism. 
It conceives God as subject to time, as if He 
was once thinking what He was to do at 
another time, or as thinking what is not be- 
cause not yet, hence as having thoughts 
which are void and vain; as possessing a 
dead power, which is inactive, and hence, 
during this inactivity, really powerless. For 
us there is, of course, a wide distance from 
the first day of creation up to this moment, 
from the resolution or idea to the power and 
effect. Butit is not so with God. The past 
and the future are one present and eternal 
now before Him. His thoughts are the cre- 
tion; what He thinks is essentially, by this 
very thinking of Him. To create, therefore, 
as far as God is concerned, is not to reduce 
potentiality to actuality, except it be under- 
stood in that sense which St. Paul seems to 
have had present to his mind when he wrote 
(Heb. xi. 3): ‘* By faith we learn that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” This 
evidently implies, that the visibility is only 
the accidental form of an invisible essence; 
that cee may ceage to be in time and 
space without losing their esse, because the 
word of God, His eternal Idea, is their con- 
stitutive element. 











